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| A good digestion turneth all 


fo health, try 


SAUCE 


“\/ASELINE” 


ONLY GENUINE HAIR TONIC 
* liquid preparation of Petro cum, delicatily perfumed, for preserving and restoring tho 
a <th, vitality and loauty of ite hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the sealp clean 
vot ind healthful. 4S. an 12s. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be st ‘nt, Post 
F. to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamp - 


The word “VASELINE ” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 


(Consontpatep), New York. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


‘The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
Festitipny with Each GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
= Bottle. — Acts like a Charm in 


Convincing Medical Reject Dusty Cigarettes _ 


for your Health's sake. 
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are the mi Higest of all Virginia cigarettes, and are bi mnuneys 
the mest Delicate and Sensitive ata 
” hae n to-day and yon will find they c aif yoke 
w: heute nny ill-e “flects to th: throat c srpialatit 
if you are unable to obtain them 
at your Tobacconist's, send 22 
; for sample tin of .100 (post free) tc tho 
manufacturers - 
GODFREY PHILLIPS & SONS, 


12 Commercial! Street, London, E. 
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to write atone: 
ETIQUETTE. 


beantifully illus'y::, 
Cloth, Price 1@. each, 


FREE GUI! 
Post Fric, 18. 2d. la 


XMAS 
SAVINGS 


which has annually delighted thon- 
sands,and put pounds inte the pockets 
of purchasers of scason’s gifts, 


YOU HAVE ONLY TO WRITE FOR 4T, 


and by return of post this valuable book will be yours—a rich 


YouR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


e 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It 
is as natural to be well as to be 
born. All pathological con- 
ditions, all diseases, and all 
tendencies to disease are 
the result of the trans- 
gression of physiologic 


Etiquette 
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A Book of Modern 
Modes & Manners. 


By G. R. M. DEVEREUX 
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Manners & Customs. 
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direct 
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‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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To Smoker: 

| MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, S! 
IT IS TWICE AS COOD 


BEST & PUREST. 
LARCEST SALE IN CREAT BRITAIN. 


al Weaknesses— Urinary 
Lack « Vigour, Varicocele, and 
eases. Send for Treatise, with 
lrg Hundreds cf Tes- 
ompiete . No Electricity. 
led, post free, two stamps, 

ampton Row, 
W.c, 


Both book and bonus order forms free for a postcard, 
: WRITE NOW! 
: 87, Market St., i 
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Henrietta Street, 
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‘One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the most violent Headache or Neuralgia. We want to prove this Gaea St NEEVOUS ESS. EXHAU ION, VARICOCELE, and DE. 
safe and relinble medicine to every sufferer, and in order to do so will send quote free sampie doses of f BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Utndreds of 
Koputine by return post. Write to C. H. KAPUTINE, Kapntine Works, Wakefield. | cures, Book sent sesled, post free, for Two Stam} 8. Mention this paper. 
Kaputine is suid by Chemists and Stores Everywhere, Packets of 18 dose Is, Samples, 11. A. J. LEIGH, 02 and 93 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C. Over 2cyears’ successful results. 
are inserted under thie heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise. 
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ee ASTROLOGY - Reliable horoscope ofcharacter, 
PROTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1!- dozen. | Marriage, sud business.—Send birth date, J/-, and 
Catalogue and Samp'es Free.—Hackett, July Road, | 8tomperi envelope to Mdme. Zete!.a, Cleadon, Funder: 
Liverpool, E. land. Your future given with abore horoscope. 


PARCEL No. 18. Fourfold booklets highly 
finished in Gcld and Colours, Silk Ribbons, etc 
megnificent productions; 18 post free, 1/2. 


gaRoxze No. 40. : A gigantic assortment of 
autiful cards, value, styleand vaiiety. Surprisi: 
bargain; post free, 1.3. 7 a PUREE 


,| COMFORT FOR MEN.-Wear car Elastic 
se DORE O EN ete, Cord aces Adapts itsels to at ynovemelita,, Patent 
Interesting booklet free.—Sican-Duployan Associa: Sen neat tee tee: ian en ity end: 
very Reruseate, Specialista, Tyne Dock, South Shields. Estd. 1878, 


‘Royal Lucky 
Charm’ 
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ceive per 


“HOW TO TAKE OUT A PATENT,"— PARCEL No. 13. Very choice fourfold booklets, 
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XMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
EER Be eee Ae RS 
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Valnabie Prizes by tntroducing our Penny Xmas 


Cards. give away Klegant Watches, Phono 
graphe, Hottes, Diamond Rings, Musical Instru- 
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Bour Gritor’s 
Christmas Message, 


B How time flies! As I sit in my 
chair to-night and give myself upto a few minutes’ 
reminiscent thought, my memory flies back to that 

eventful day in 18 i years sat 

in one of the two small rooms which constituted our 
offices, passing the final pages of our first Christmas 

Number for press. If I were proud of that first 

Christmas Number, I am prouder still of the present 


MISTLE Togs 


a 
7) 
F) On, 
Li; WHE, Cn’ so 
TIAN R < 
"A d) D Wien, + tite names of those who contribute to its pages to-day 
% YS > 4 are well known throughout the whole Kingd om, I still take the 
same childish pride in the Christmas N 


M 


c There are amongst you a good many who will have seen 
Christmas Number from the start. If you will take the 
trouble to compare each with the other you will be bound to 
admit we improve as we grow a 
If we, in this office, are proud of the position which 
“ Pearson’s” has attained, you have equal reason to share that 
pride. For no paper, however good it may be, can hope to 
and maintain a successful position without the 
of its readers. 
drawer of my desk is full to the brim with letters dating 


aA 

1 @) 

,A 

re) 

m 

> from 1890 to 1908 from readers whom I have come to 
D 


eo 

| “A 

DT . ; wD 
| = — 2 regard friends. So letters of 

| >. |= re Cz as me are of encourage- 

t Oo Q ment, sete eveaded me at times when, in the early days, 

4 ; \s,8 some of those checks and reverses of Fortune, which are 

&w& inevitable in every career, have brought the greatest depression. 

4) These letters are all the more appreciated since, as in the case 


’ 


i 


- ; ‘of all popular papers, it is the custom for readers to fly to pen 


€b : § and ink whenever they have a protest to make, but seldom to 
; 2) A write a line of appreciation. 
; a) In this respect my drawer full of letters is, I venture to say, 
unique in the annals of popular journalism. 


| 
| 
| 


) -) My Sub-Editor tells me that Ihave already exceeded the 
> space at his disposal on this page. 
WHY FATHER CHRISTMAS WAS LATE— gt “ 1 ey ere, put ratpael my pen with the one great 
HE WAS FASCINATED BY “CHANGELETS.” es ick that on nk qrost will appear in this paper in 1908. 
» 4 EDITOR. 


a 
@HANGELETS. 22 
: O EACH WEEK’S CONTEST COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
Ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. 8rd PRIZE, $10. £115 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
RESULT OF CHANGELETS No. 5 APPEARS ON PAGE ii. OF THE COVER. 


rovided with a ;change. For example: ever changed into every becomes addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 


savin ion In this contest, Changelets, you are 4 
the lictle paragraph from which you must remove five of the words | ® new word. 
faving. ime and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give Lightly crosa out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO “CHancetets No. 8” in the top left-hand corner. 
oclneett the sentence a different meaning. MOKE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and | 4 Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
grands of Here is an example which wilt make the matter pete cat eraiggs oy ew word the er you sng oe December 10th. 
ndi i as this; | substitute. Then our name and address ——_—_—— 
om 3s clear to you. You might be given a sentence such : eoided. y The adn dication of all a a vent in will be red 
* MAB” , sweet maid, and let who will be clever. out wil greatest possible care and consideration. 0 
- Rezot dene RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. | Will be awarded this wool te the sender of the Changelet 
tra bisde. By the removal of five words, and the substitution of fe | —<—<—<————— which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
By with new ones, we get the following sentence. ‘The new words | 1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry | whom ori inality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
rf 0; are underlined : form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than £25 will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
Babu per? one attempt is made, each must be written on a considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
a stesiee Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men ke voters. separate entry form. the third best. The remaining £115 will be divided in 
as M0” — 2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for | Consolation Prizes amongst those whose attempts come 
agro an Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph sixpence, mace ley to C. ss hee a. hevas a, in pelt ie ‘ nuibility in 
pCO, which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal er e Editor will accept no responsibili to 
a tract _ . of must be written in the space provided. Where one | the loss or non-delivery of any attempt iy 38, ee No 
— There are as many good fish in the sea as ever Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
came out of it. than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order | the Com tition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
» 6d. must be written on each entry form. published decision is final, and competitors may only 
The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be ! enter on this understanding. 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a ! 38. 


Five Words Only to be Altered this Week. This will show you how it is done. 


? 


L undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
cecisicn as final and legally binding. 


ee eoeces eee ccconsens pevccsaccccconscessesonereseee eoccoeces 


Sigracd corssssarses ssrcereesensensens 
Paragraph : There are as many With five Changelet : There are as ma 
good fish on the sea as ever came Tords ol ar tinny tainga ia thls eomp an ont? 


ous of tt. become seen ous of st. 
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The Editor’s Notebook.’ 


Leopold’s Meanness. 

Toe Kine or Berwerom is well known for his 

arsimony, and one of the best stories related about 
hin has to do with this phase of the multi-millionaire 
monarch’s character. . ’ 

While travelling in Norway the king arrived at 
Stavanger, where one of the large hotels was notified 
of his arrival, and immediately made elaborate 
arrangements for his reception. 

The usual dinner hour of the guests was post- 
poned, and the la room in the hotel was specially 
arranged for the Royal patron. 

A magnificent dinner was partaken of by Leopold 
with apparent satisfaction. At its conclusion he 
summoned the manager and gravely presented him 
with a tourist’s coupon. 


A Sly Hit. 

Henry James, the American novelist, lives at Rye, 
one of the Cinque Ports, but recently he left Rye 
for a time, and took a house in the country near 
the estate of a millionaire jam manufacturer, retired. 
This man, having married an earl’s daughter, was 
ashamed of the trade whereby he had piled up his 
fortune. 

The jam manufacturer one day wrote Mr. James 
an impudent letter, vowing that it was outrageous 
the way the James servants were trespassing on his 
grounds, Mr. James wrote back: 

“Dear Sir,—I am very sorry to hear that my ser- 
vants have been poaching on your preserves. 

“P.§.—You’ll excuse my mentioning your pre- 
serves, won’t you?” 

A Good Reason. 

Wnmte the late Lord Goschen was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Salisbury it was proposed 
to bring out £1 notes. Mr. Goschen, as he was then 


was rather doubtful of the value of such notes, and 
he consulted a well-known financier as to the advisa- 


bility of the innovation. 
“It would be a great mistake,” said the financier. 
“Why?” queried Mr. Goschen. 


“Well, you see, you can toss with a sovereign, but 
you can’t with a £1 note,” was the reply. 


Dr. Parker’s Pleasant Way. 
Tuzrz was a whole world of philosophy in the say- 
ings of Dr. Joseph Parker. ~ J 
And there was that as of him, and he had 
that way with him, the whole man somehow was so 
affable and so easy, he was so free and so obligin 
to you, that it was the easiest thing in the worl 
| to forget he was a cleric until he pulled you up 
with a snub, or a sneer, or a word of humorous dis- 
good taste. 
n the question of swearing Dr. Parker told 
) me this story one evening in that wonderful library 
} of his at Hampstead, talking about one of the local 
tradesmen, a great supporter of the doctor’s charities, 
but not a church or a City Temple goer. 

“You see, Smith is a case in point. It's his 
nature to swear; it’s in his blood, and he can’t help 
it. It’s just his way. He doesn’t think anythin 
of it, I know he doesn’t mean anything by it, an 
I think God will forgive Smith these lapses from 
grace. But to help Smith to get into paradise, some- 
times when he comes here to talk over local affairs 


nade because of your lapse from 


with me, I say to him, ‘Well, Mr. Smith, we will } 


assume that everything and everybody is damned 
ete., etc., and, that being so, we can discuss this 
matter quietly.’” 


The Prudent Piper. 


Anprew Carnecigz is fond of the Scots’ national 
instrument, the bagpipe, and when he is at home at 
Skibo Castle usual as his pet piper to play for 
j him at dinner. articularly is the musician in 
attendance when the age philanthropist has guests. 

On one occasion a big compan: 

to table, and the piper practed up and down the 
room as he played. 
The whole thing was new to a French literary man, 
who aaa asked the guest on his right, “Why 
does he walk up and down when hé does this thing? 
Does it add to the volume of the sound, or does it 
make a cadence?” 

“No,” said the other, “I don’t think it’s that. I 
fancy it’s to prevent the listeners getting his range 
with a knife or a water-bottle.” 


Not Room for a Third. 


Mr. Tart, the American President elect, was, on 
one occasion, in consultation with Senator Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Taft is a mammoth, but the 
Genator is taller and weighs more than even the new 
president. 

While these two statesmen wero in earnest conver- 


?Conyright. These stories may be roduced if ack: 
—_ trom Pearson's Weekly. namiecaet 


-| that statement. 


of men sat down | 
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sation an aggressive politician endeavoured to enter 
the room, but an alert secretary periey interfered. 

“What are they doing in there?” asked the 
politician .inquisitively. 

This impertinent question nettled the secretary, 
and he answered tersely: 

“Holding a mass meeting, I presume.” 


“Which Half, Sir.” 

Mr. Winston Cuvurcum is such a dogmatic and 
cocksure young man, particularly upon the plat- 
form, that he is bound very often to lay himself open 
to interruption and oppositior. As is well known, 
he is the son of am American lady, Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West, and is proud of this American 
strain in’ him. 

In a recent speech he referred to himself as “an 
emblem of the union of the two great English-spesk- 
ing nations.” In this same speech, alluding to the 
wisdom of the principle of international arbitration, 
Mr. Churchill cit the sward in the Alaskan 
boundary dispute, adding that it was “a beautiful 
illustration of the blessedness of arbitration.” 

Whereupon one of his auditors 


asked : 
“Will you, sir, kindly tell us which half of you 


is now speaking?” 


Quite Natural. 
Tas American papers ‘are telling a good story in 
connection with the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It was enly natural that in the Beecher family 


| the name of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was often 


quoted to the younger generation as one having 
authority, and as a pattern and example to live up 
to.- 


On one occasion a grandniece of Mrs. Stowe became 


very angry at one of her little playmates, and, 
stamping her foot, said: “I hate you, and I don’t 
want anything more to do with you, nor your man- 
servant, nor your maidservant, nor your ox, nor 
your ass.’? 

Her mother, hearing the outburst, sternly reproved 
her offspring, asking her if she knew what she was 


saying. 
Little Miss Beecher promptly replied: “Yes; the 
Ten Commandments.” 
“Well, do you know who wrote them?” 
The child, ooking much disgusted, answered: 
“Goodness, yes! Aunt Harriet did, I s’pose.” 


- A Judicial Privilege. 
Tue following story of Mr. Justice Darling is too 
good to lose: He was dining at a friend’s house, and 
the conversation turned on some debatable topic. 
One of the guests expressed his awn views at some 
length and with some heat. 
Suddenly he said to the judge: 
“I observe that your lordship’shakes his head at 
I desire to reaffirm it, although 
your lordship dissents.’ 
“I am not aware,’’ coldly responded the judge, 
“that I have intimated how I shall construe your 
arguments, nor what my decision will be in the event 
of my entering into this discussion. Your remark 
is, therefore, entirely uncalled-for.” 
_ “But your lordship shook his head.” 
“True,” said the judge; “there was 8 on my 
ear. And I’ll have you know, sir, that I reserve 
the wright to remove a fly in whatever manner pleases 
me.” 


Found a Better Place. 


_Marx Twapr says: Once when I was going out to 
visit some friends I told George, my negro servant, 
to lock thé house and put the key under a certain 
stone near the steps. . He to do so. It was 
late at night when I returned. I went to the stone 
under which the key was supposed to have been 
hidden. It was gone. I hunted around for about 
fifteen minutes, but still no key. Finally I went to 


George’s house—he roomed outside—and ra 
vigorously upon the door. A black head, which I 
had no difficulty in recognising as George’s, popped 


out of an upstairs window. . 

“Where did you put that key, you black rascal?” 
I roared. 

“Oh, massa,’ answered George, “I found a better 
place for it!” = 


Mr. Bryan’s Discretion. 

Ar a little town in Southern Texas, Mr. William 
J. Bryan’s (the unsuccessful candidate in the last 
American Presidential election) eloquent address was 
received with the wildest enthusiasm. At its close 
an excited young woman rushed up and asked per- 
mission to kiss the orator. 

The embarrassed anger declined the salute 
politely but firmly. en they had left -the town, 
one of the gentlemen who accompanied Mr. Bryan 
took him to task for his lack of gallantry, and ex- 

ressed his fears that the Texans might resent Mr. 

ryan’s action. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bryan, with a sly glance at 


to receive in t 
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who was in the party, “I shall be in Texas 
only a few days, but I shall be with Mrs, Bryan 
all my life, pas I would rather create a bad feeling 
in Texas against me than with her.” 


his wife, 


Too Much “Funny Business.” 


Bryay, the way, does not appear to be 
hopelessly” dejected by bis third failure to become 
President. He has 


reputation of being onc of 
the best after-dinner in the States, and, 
at a recent banquet given to him, he told another 
good kissing story. It was about a marriage cere- 
mony that a Kentucky justice of the peace was 
hurriedly called upon to perform. ; 

It appears that the bridegroom, a big mountaineer, 
very_ roughly brought his prospectivo 
bride with him to the office of the clerk of the court, 
thinking to secure his license and have the ceremony 
performed at one visit. When his license had been 
duly granted, the mountaineer asked if there was 
a justice of the peace then in the court-house who 
could tie the knot. Upon being advised by the clerk 
that he himself was a justice of the peace, and that 
he was willing to join two lovers, the bridegroom 
said: 

“Waal, then, we’re ready; go ahead!” — 

“But you'll have to se:ure two witnesses,’”? 
smilingly observed the clerk and justice, “before 

roceed.’? 


I can ls . 

At this the mountaineer demurred, eying “tims 
he did not care for witnesses. Nevertheless, was 
convinced in @ moment that this formality was an 
indispensable one, and accordingly the necessary 
witnesses were procured and the ge began. 
When the couple had promised to love, obey, and 
so on, together with the rest of the service, tho 
justice of the peace quite moet observed that 
the bridegroom should “kiss the bride.” . 

Thereupon, the mountaineer exhibited fresh im- 
patience at the exactions of the caicial. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed angrily, “it secms to 
me you're dragging too much funny business into 
this wedding. y, I’ve been kissing the girl for 
the last ten years or more.” — “ ; 

The point of Mr. Bryan’s joke to his audience, I 
ought to explain. He has himself been wooing the 
American voter for ten years or more. 


A Prize of Two Guineas. 


Tas Christmas-book season has been one of the 
richest for many a year in volumes of biography, 
memoirs, and ections, the best reading under 
the sun, and equally delightful on foggy days for 
the intelligent man or woman. I recommend aie te 
“Memories of Half a Century,” by R. C. 
ann, ard published 5Y Smith, Elder, and Co. I 
should like tp quote in full from it, but I fear the 
publishers wall very Tightly object. However, I 
will quote, nearly in - _and chance it, a poem- 
letter that Sir John Millais sent to Lehmann asking 
for the return of his deughter, Carrie, who was stay- 
ing with them in Forfarshire. = 


Wi’ pawky Chiels 
In kilts and Southron breeks. ‘ 
Look to it, frind, 


And y sind 
My daughter back to Bimam, 
Or Mister Apilles, 
Like the Machilles, 
., Will smite thee on the Sturrnum. 
‘ The Mither’s 
And left me . 
Nor oe for the Lassie, 
gaes wrang 
lang 


cauld, 

Nae wonder I’m dejected. 

When she bides wi’ ye still, 

Sae silent and chill, ; 
What Father would feel but neglected P 


A letter like this must be such a delightful thing 
snappy picture-postcard dayg that 
I should like to cultivate the habit of it. I will 


give a prize of two guineas to the reader who sends 
me the most interesting 


tical Omristmas greetings, 


Send to Box A., the Editor, 18 Henrietta Street, 


Strand, London, W.C., not later than December 22nd. 


| Around each glowing hearth I vow, the happy faces gather now—— 
ty But happier faces there are seen around the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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recived mnéractions from the Editor for the i 0 S Wao 
_ N FAIRYERND 


Christmas Number, and were both agreed that 

never before had one so excellent been prepared 
Giving Short Biographies of the 
Chief Inhabitants, and Telling 


for Pearson’s Weekly. 
“ Well I never,” exclaimed a light but musical 
how this Article came to be 
Written, 


Again a vivid light flashed before them, and 
when the mortals re-opened their eyes they found 
themselves alone with the Elf on a cold, desolate 
bogland. 

“ Where in all the earth are we now P” queried 
the Sub-Editor. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth whem 
a fierce growling heralded the approach of a 
new comer. 

As it drew nearer, it ap d to be a lar, 
dog-like animal. Suddenly to their surprise t 
huge | or wolf changed into a man. 

“@ evening,” said the fairy to the new 
comer, ‘ allow me to introduce you to two 


Pressmen. 
“Delighted to meet you I’m sure,” said 
the stranger grinning viciously. “I'm the 
Werwolf.” 

Both mortals shuddered at the dreaded name. Was 
not this the being that 
devoured young children ? 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” he 
smiled wickedly. ‘ You're 
we ole and tough for me. 

a 8a: rhaps you 
would like fe an ne of 
the things I can do. 
can turn myself into a 


voice. “How can it be excellent when you 
haven't a sing? reference to Fairyland ?” 

The Sub-Editor jumped round, wondering who 
in all the earth had slipped into his sanctum un- 
announced, and beheld the smallest and neatest 
little fellow you ever saw, standing on the floor. 

He was golden-huired, and was dressed in 
green in the style beloved by our ancestors; 
a when Queen Bess was reigning in the land. 

he tiny chap took a short run and jumped 
right on to the top of the Sub-Editor's desk. 

“ Yes,” he begun again as he sat down on a pile of 
manuscripts, ‘‘ how can you say it is excellent when you 
don’t even mention us fairies in it ? 

“Bless my soul,” replied the Sub-Editor, “ why, there 
aren’t any fairies!” 

“ Well, I never,” sighed the little chap again. “To 
think you can look at me and say that!” 

“J—er—I didn't exactly mean that,” said the Sub- 
Editor, “I merely 
meant to convey 
that, well, that 


and saucer-like eyes, while their limbs were long, thin,- 
and fantastic. Unlike the Elves, they were not dancin 
in a fairy ring, but were playing all manner of prantioal 
jokes on each other. : 
For instance, a stout elderly Goblin made to sit down 
on what appeured to be a bench, but just at the critival 
moment the bench suddenly moved to the side, with the 
result that the elderly Goblin fell sprawling to the 
ground. 
The bench then reared itself up, and, to the surprise of 
the Sub-Editor and Artist, revealed itself to be the most 


Fairyland would 


people don’t seem impudent-looking of all the Goblins that had yet met | black wolf.” 
to believe in you | their eyes. And a black wolf he 
nowadays. |.‘ Look at him, that’s Puck himself,” hastily cried | became. 

Don’t they,” | the fairy. “He and his fellows, you see, are practising | _ “ Wonderful, isn’t it? 
retorted the other But look, here’s something 
drily. more remarkable. I can 

An idea struck make myself invisible.” 

the Sub-Editor. And ‘he actually dis- are 

Til tell you appeared before their “I'm the Werwolf.” 
what,” he _said, eyes. 
“if you think a But they knew he wasn’t far away. They could feel 
reference to his breath, and then to their horror an invisible hand 


clutched each by the throat. 


The little Elves were dancing in a circle. 


The Brownies look after the farm-yards of Scotland. 


improve our 
Christmas 
Number, could you give us something exclusive on the 


subject P” 

“Now you're talking business,” said the little fellow. 
That reminds me I’m here to invite you both to the 
a Christmas rehearsal to-night. Will you 
come 


The Sub-Editor looked at the Artist; the latter 


nodded. 

The little fair-haired chap then waved his band 
mystically. Instantly there was a brilliant flash of 
light; and when their dazzled eyes were recovered the 
Sub-Editor and the Artist were surprised to find that 


What would have happened it is impossible to say had 
not the Elf called out some magic word which made the 
Werwolf visible again. 

“Pooh! I wasn't going to hurt them,” he laughed. 

“ Quite so,” retorted the other “ but wo’ve more to do 
to-night than watch your tricks. Come on,” he called 
to the mortals and then marched briskly away. = =—=s_ 

They had not gone far when they came to a river in 
which some animal was splashing. It jumped out at 
their approach and came forward to meet them. 

# t a beautiful horse!” cried the Sub- Editor. 

“ No, he’s not a horse,” laughed the Elf. “ He's the 
famous Scottish water 
spirit, the Kelpie. You 


all those practical jokes which they will persuade you 
mortals to carry out during Christmas. 

“But come, and I'll show yon as busy a sight as you 
ever saw,” continued the golden-haired little fit, 

And he was true to his word, for the next clearing 
they visited was a svene of most extraordinary bustle. 
The inhabitants were not unlike the Goblins, whom they 
had just left, save for an extraordinary seriousness in 
their looks. Some were packing all sorts of hampers of 
good things, others were eet in domestic work; 
while polishing tools, notably farm-yard implements, 
was the occupation of many. 


they were no “Hallo, what’s the cause of all this hustling?” must excuse the ignor- 

longer in queried the Sub-Editor of his fairy guide. ance of my friends,” he 

their snug “ What! Never heard of the Good People? ” exclaimed explained to the Kelpie, 

little room the latter in surprise. ‘“ Why, it’s they who send, or “They are mo 

in Henrietta . put it into the hearts of mortals to send, most unexpected whom I’m showing 

Street, but and much-needed gifts at Christmas to their poorer round.” 

in the midst brethren. Those chaps who are practising the scrub- “Ts that a fact?” 

ofa rich and bing of floors, or are polishing tools are going to make The famous replied the Kelpie 

beautiful certain that hard-working servant girls and lads will Scottish genially. Then. turning 

we d. have ample time to have a Merry Christmas by helping the Kelpie. to the Sub-Editor, he 
“This them on with their work.” said, “I'll tell ye what. 

way,” cried “But, I say, who are those tawny-faced fellows with the | You twa get on to my back, an’ I'll trot ye roun’.” 

the _little tartan plaids?” But this proposal put the little Elf into a frightful 

fairy man, “Why, bless you, these are the Brownies, whose | rage, e plied his magio word so vigorousl 

stepping in uliar care is the farm-yards of Scotland! And| that the horee-like creature actually turned tuil, an 

front. “I’m land, too, is represented here. Look, there fled. . 

going to they are, the “Forgive my little outburst,” he apologised, “ but had 

take you Leprechauns is you mounted the Kelpie, you wold never have been 

first 0 Mischievous little Goblins at their tricks. what they like to seen alive again.” 

witness call themselves.” Both mortals shook with terror. 


“Hist, is that thonder,” next exclaimed the Elf. 
“Ha! Lhaveit. It’s the Ogre, and he’s asleep.” 

And so he was, for when they drew near him they 
found him lying athwart their path. He was a great 
ugly-featured, one-eyed man, with mighty limbs. 

But the presence of the mortals soon awoke him. 

“ What do you want?” he asked in a voice that sounded 
like a dozen Dreadnoughts firing at once. 

“We have come to see you pre for Christmas.” 
“Oh, you have,” snarled the Ogre, “ well, this is how 
I do it;” and so saying he : 

seized the Sub-Editor with 
one hand and the Artist with 
the other. 

Again it is difficult to say 
what might have nape 
had the little Elf not shouted 
out his magic word in 
time. Once more there was 
a brilliant flash of light 
and when the Sub- 
Editor opened his 

he was 


Following the 
direction in which , 
jtheir guide 
site the Sub- 
| Rditor and the 
Artist were in- 
terested to note a 
number of typical 
little Paddies 
rendered all the 
more conspicuous 
by the red coats 
they wore. Ap- 
proaching nearer they were amused to find that each 
was busy making a pair of shoes. 
“What a strange occupation for a fairy?” mused the 
Sub-Editor. 
“Strange! 


the Elves, the company to.which I myself belong.” 

Looking ahead they bebeld a clearing in which 
hundreds of tiny golden-haired fairy folk like their 

ide were making merry. A number airily perched on 

e branches of surrounding trees were ag on little 
golden gs, and to their music their brothers and 
sisters on the ground were tripping over the grass in the 
maddest and merriest fashion you ever saw. 

“Do you see the idea? ” queried the elfin guide. “It 
is we who inspire all your merry-making at Christmas. 
It is we who make your Christmas music so enchanting 
that everyone wants to dance, and it is to make our- 
selves thoroughly fit for this good work 
that we are practising to-night. 

“But let us proceed,” advised the 
fairy guide. 
“Lets visit our 
neighbours, _ the 
Goblins, there 
they are,” he 
shouted, leading 
the way an 
adjoining clear- 


ing. 

At the sight of 
the Goblins the 
Sub- Editor and 
f/the Artist could 
not refrain from 
laughter. They 
had such quaint 
big heads adorned 
with snub noses 


Leprechauns were making shoes for the 
colleens to dance in. 


Not a bit of it.” retorted a Leprechaun, 
“ wouldn't it be stranger, begorra, if dacent colleens and 
gossoons hadn't a good pair of brogues with which to 
shake a fut at the jig on Christmas night ?” 

‘And with that the good-natured Leprechaun fell to 
his work more vigorously than ever. 

“T think you'll agree that we fairies do our best to 
arrange a Merry Christmas for you mortals,” interposed 
the Elé. “I could show you still more of us at work. 
The Pixies, who look after the ‘ Devonzheer lads,’ and 
the Gnomes, who are underground arranging the 
nuggets in the mines for the diligent, and the false 
seams to delude the idle. But time is precious and 
I should like to give you an insight into the darker 
side of fairy life. Hey, Presto! Away we go,” he 
added with a mystical flourish of his hand. 


“What do you want,” 
thundered the Ogre. 


himself safely b 

seated at his . 

desk again, and 

gazing at the Artist who appeared to be stifling a yawn. 
«These hot fires do make one drowsy,” said the 

latter apologetically. But the Sub-Editor is still very 

dubious as to whether it really was the fire. And 

that’s why we give you Miss Maud Allan’s fairy 

Kind deeds were = Pa by the Good story on page 479. 

to be chosen. 


Paragraph : Of two evils, the less is always voided. 


Changelet : Of two pies, the best looking is to be 
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“"Anorner green Christmas !” is the disgusted remark to seo that they sre far from idle. Great enlinary 
I read after i ished. No baker, i 
read year year in City newspapers. But were ewe dé feats Labeler ere : : ag these oF 


: you with me in my ue 
nestles Sigh Sp tn ee lage aunbee of experience to keep @ good stock of flour and meal, ara 


that you would be reading your Christmas number of - busy making excellent substitutes for the staff of life 

P.W. in ideal Christmas weather, with the white wt, in the —-< toathsome scones and cakes. 
snow lying all round. é Again, womenfolk are busy with the churn. 
On Christmas day, two years ago, for example, the . Snowed up as we are, we can’t send our milk to the 
snow began to fall and did not cease until it had oo . little m + tewn or wayside station, where it is 
dispatched to the wholesale or retail dairies. And 


almost buried our bouse! , 
h Lowland visitors fo find A Scots Lad Tells What a White Christmas is Like. | as we cannot allow it. to waste, it is poured into the 
that it was not hog os snow that was shutting out the aparaN, and skilfully converted into butter, or 


light, when we p up the blinds in the morning. we must carry, if carting is imposible, fresh supplies | cheese. 
Of course, we sae that we were snowed up. of hay and turnips to them continually, otherwise But, on waking one morning, we find a change in 
If the snow lay so thickly around us, what must it | they might speedily perish. - — the atmosphere. Leeking ove the landscape we sea 
be like at come of the dangerous corners of the road, | _ And tram across the snow-covered fields is no | brown of earth here and there in the 
and how would it be possible for the travelling butcher, = The blizzard seems to change the landscape | snow. thaw has come. 
and baker, and postman, to reach us, an isolated pletely. Familiar landmarks ere uried. Hollows By and by, sare Sty through the barrier of 
we remained for the greater part of a week. are filled with drifted snow, and “if we don't watch | snow at last, our , baker, postman, appear. 
“But don’t you find it rather monotonous?” This is out,” we mey. ery, flop inte one of these, an ex- | How they cheer, on a all healthy and happy, 
the question people put to me when I tell them of our rence only relished by those who appreciate ice-cold and what thrilling tales have to relate! 
winter ences. ths in mid-winter. But the postman’s belated letters and papers are, 
Were they in our little home when snowed up, they But it is tbe mountain sheep that cause us most perhaps, things that impress us most. The 
would speedily learn that we have too much to do to There are no shelters for them, only the lee | ancient news that these contain tell mace, Se By 
been LY) rom 


anxiety. 
find it monotonous. | side of the hill; and snowstorms mean for them s thing else, how thoroughly we had 
- We have not merely our own persomal comforts to gruelling time. civilisation. . 
fhink about. First of all, there are the cattle, our The patience of sheep during blizzards is pathetic in The snow having disappeared, the farmers estimate 
capital so to speak. If we don’t exert ourselves to | the extreme. Standing “motionless, they allow the | their lesses, for seldom does a storm oecur without 
save them, the weather will soon wipe them out, and | snow fiercely driven by the cruel, biting wind, to | bringing death to cattle or sheep. 


we will be ruined. . : sweep right over them, burying them completely. But even more tragio facts than these come to light 
The cattle in the byres are easily attended to once Naturally, the — a big risk of suffocation, | to testify how pitiless the snow-fiend can be. 

we have shovelled out paths about the house. A | and farmers and shep work a a For instance; away on the moor to the west of cur 
more serious problem ie the care of the Highland and | day digging them out of the snowdrifts, before it is | home, after our last great blizzard, they found the 
other hardy breeds on the hillside. ‘ too late. ‘ dead body of a poor, nameless tramp. 

Tt is true that barn-like structures are erected for But what about the ladies of the house? Surely time ing along the cheerless road, he had been over- 
these in which they may take shelter during stress of | must hang heavy on their hands? . taken b storm, and, stumbling into a snowdrift, 
weather, but when stow lies thitkly on the ground Not a bit. You have only to peep into the Bitchen | had fallen to rise no more. 
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WHEN LOCOMOTIVES RUN.AMOK. | slarmed by the stoppage and reversal of their train,| REAL TRAGEDIES OF THE THEATRE. 
Tue recent race for safety between light loco- | hung half-way out of the windows, screaming wildly Turan is something infinitely pathetic in the occur- 
motive and a Great Central boat express, when 8 in panic terror. rence of a real Geoacie in a A usually devoted to 
rat tala cof eri reed ys ae | Ba ak ek Sed ke att fr | Pn Tan PahPie may be noted ah 
t i i msn in rn pi - j 
the past. ical j nace, to be followed by cotton waste, oily rage, and me as fs maga “the Middlesex Music Hall 
Indeed, there is one recorded instance of no fewer | anything clse that was inflammable. the other day, when a young man was aceidentally 
than three trains being chased ‘backwards along ® was the narrowest squeak in the history of rail-| shot in the forehead and killed by a lady performer 
single line of rails by s fourth that had got out of roading, however, for it was not until the two trains | of tricks with firearms, is at the test B iocg Ta 
control of its driver. Qn another occasion, too, 3 | Were within s foot of one another that the stoking | of similar happenings. . 
runaway shunting engine cleared # main trunk line | began to tell to the extent of enabling pursued to draw| Some few back, for instance, theatrical London 
for close = a hundred aie, before coming to 3 | ®¥ay from pursuer. was startled by ' ‘ F 
standstill of its own accord. = —_——_—— to —————— another te death on the stage of the Novelty Theatre, 
B ection! Loong aang ye he kind, the one sae se SOMETHING LIKE A FREEZE, im Great Queen Street. At first it was thought that 
a Sen tas cent pow & Be. pe in Sreercum: “Yes, it’s cold, but nothing like what | ® murder had oes: commie but the affair turned 
a oka ie amen Fate cod Se Aualy | STC Chat sry us proc | ace fue ma Sing font ahr, 
tons of pottery clay, got out of control of its driver — engines froze hard and fell on the line in| javertently used in place of the usual meck “ pro- 
ana Se ag fi ee aes Caffer: “That wasn’t so cold as in °87, when it one, and the victim fell, pierced through the 
an way, P froze the electricity in the telephone wires, and when tll 


slowly eaiting: : reels On the stage of a Chicago theatre, not lon since, 
The driver of the latter saw the runaway approach- ie a eee Se can boo kes talking 8°| :, full view of the audience, a popular setren shot, 


ing, and guessed what had ha ed. Promptly he “sg dead the manager, who le had insul 

a S engine, then revere, and in trice Bag) — =—— tha) ome remember | hor, _ : pe Sey eee 

the heavy express was backing down grade, with the Eanes earn” pobeemmn, bs run to keep| ‘six yesrs ago this Christmas, s famous young 

sé goods” thundering after it and gaining momentum Dut this wae too much, and,-with silent looks of Austrian soubrette, Julia Pakey, shot and killed her 

with every second. — .,, | indignation, the other two left th ant looks of | lover, Juliue Bardos, as they were playing es 
It was a race with death, with odds on the side the & th lightly to bis —— atime. in La Dame auz Caméias, she herself committing 

if death. The passengers, who bad, of course, been ruth lightly SRA te . suicide immediately afterwards. 


7 


| Ix a few days many of our budding artiste, by the way, «ad the girl-slaves who work at them 
rompted to action by the endless variety of Christ- hy dictight i 3 } 
a nerd which will be-on show, and the chances candlelight in their poverty haunts run big 


card, the tissue peper te lay between the paintings, 
ever in fact, while the shark grows rich on 
their talenta, and they themselves get nearer and 
nearer to suicide or become » burden to us by 


agence a shark’s victims. Pre cde i ss . ; Never a Christmes comen round that does not 
im throu some specious . e ri ks. the E ies 
praised re work, and promised to see them well Sharks Who Overwork Clever Young Artists. carl hots  sartibon’ dan : of oar neiee by ee 
on the way to fame. And a good many, acting on - : = the shart ke tl = es ee i. 
his advice, threw up good jobs. Now they are | world go round, and dreamed of the days when senders have probably done a little for the shark, 
nervous wrecks working for next to nothing. | would be discovered. i but have withdrawn : 

Christmas cards are nob more: It | How—with 99 per cent.—is the dream materialis | Some of the designs p—Rgan, young men 
ew ans oe heh i wag ge leat 2 val ee Cellars and attics, ruining | and young women working in garrets, and sur- 
time painters at work, all ping to the | of eyesight over candles, slavery all day long and rounded by thousands of their creations. One sent 


Paint them by all means, but see ne 7 a 
wi 


Our representative has come across quite a large 


ee 
ap 
2 
, 
4 
ry 


market with their creations, that those who try | half the night, and rates of payment that make | not lon showed artist by +1 
to earn a living im the profession are finding it uely blots on art’s eathaa’ We hear a great | flames w ick} had a Rage dironghe the anciiental 


more and more difficult. They are foreed to accept of overworking in other industries. ree |faltimg over of her candle among her Lee wits 

iy ‘he dealers’ terms. _ there never a word said about that in the Christmas | she slept, overeome, as the picture indicated, with 

Ding leew experienced and nob me cleven and | Ad were noticed thove teentiful cll her tol ae 

, quick as the older hands, the victim shark’s You have notice i uloid cards Designs are sent from as well, to the big 
promises very seon finds himself either thrust aside | which are all the rage just now. Some of them etitng and to mental epenialista, Strangely signi- 
altogether, or bat: with poverty, are real works of art, and sell st sixpence and a | ficant this. One cannot help wondering what h*: 

; The majority of the victims are girls who re- | shilling each. Probably you intend te buy some brought the designers to lunacy. We know that 
arded the sale of one or two designe for cards a | this istmas, If so, find out where they came | insomnia is one of the principal causes, and that 

ew yoars ago 96 & sure indication that success was | from, and, if the shopman did not get them from a | overwork brings about insomnis. , 

} waiting to receive them. The sweater encouraged | leading firm, go elsewhere. It is quite evident from the creations that e manate 
them, and they created a large number of the best Thousands of these celluloid cards are designed | from asylums that the creaters are distinctly clever. 


specimens probably. and painted at starvation rates b ale-fa and it is not i bi i intment 
Phe pay was disgracefully low, but the fame- | anemic girls, whom eharkdom is hediaing on ars ‘shout ace cutee ih area led 


feckers slaved on with the hope that makes the 'consumption. The carde are highly inflammable, ' to their cleverness being clouded. 


This Chrismastide brings pleasure great to all bo there’ : 
To make it bliss for them you merely have to rt ers 


Wek ENDING 
Duo. 10, 1908. 


Thei 


his Year. 


[To the man who keeps his eyes open, the streets of 
London present an inezhaustible entertainment of 
humour, pathos, tragedy, comedy, and even farce, and 
funnier things are to be seen in real life than perhaps 
were ever conceived by any professional humorist. 
Here, then, are the funniest incidents witnessed in 
London thoroughfares by a number of well-known 


neople.] 


Mr. C. HARRISON 
(Takes a scene from the aftermath of the great 
Exhibition). 
Scenz: Uxbridge Road, November 5th. Van em- 
ployed for removing statuary from the Art Section of 


When Mr. Harrison stood on the pavement and laughed. 


the late Franco-British Exhibition, moving at slow 
pace to avoid jolting. Van contains two huge bronze 
figures of the classical Rodin’s school. Seated with 
carman is 8 mild, solemn-looking gentleman, no doubt 
custodian of the figures on their journey back to 


Paris. . 
*Bus-driver as hé passes, and with rich Cockney 


twang: “Good mornin’, sir! ‘Ow is the guy business 
this year?” 


—— 


Mr. W. K. HASELDEN 


(The clever cartoonist, tells how a donkey played 
see-saw to the tune of hee-haw). 

L rnp it quite difficult to think of anything funny I 
have seen. I think perhaps the following is rather 
amusing ‘ 

In Kin 's Road, Chelsea, a very small donkey was 


etanding in the shafts of a ‘two-wheeled barrow, which 
was loaded to overflowin with cabbages. 
‘Whether the cargo shifted to the stern or what hap- 


Mr. Haselden actually sav this incident. 


pened I am not sure, but the back of the cart gradu- 
ally went downwards, and the donkey went up in the 
air and remained suspended until his coster master 
appeared on the scene and pulled him down to earth 


again. 


Mr. G. B. BURGIN 
(Selects a worthy and grateful police-sergéant). 


Tux funniest thing I have seen in London this year 
up to the present we have been strangers—1s 


Paragraph: How beautiful fs night ; 


Heartie F laugh 


XY Celebrities tell of the Funniest Things : 
" they have Seen in London during 1908. 4 


<EIpPRARSONS WEEKIN HRS 


Sergeant Smith, of Bow Street Police- 
court’ <A certain bird of prey— 
“boiled owl” would be his most 
appropriate name—had me “sum- 
f monsed,” in conjunction with several 
distinguished people, for “running a 
lottery ”—#.., Judging in a Limerick 
competition. 
The sergeant in charge of the 
summons could not find me, because 
J was in Canada, where we always 
shoot le with summonses. But 


he three times when I came 
back, and I happened to be out. 

Then he asked, like a good many people, “for an 
appointment.” And when the servant said. ‘‘ That 
nasty policeman’s been here again, sir,” as if she 
thought I was “wanted” for o murder; I got 


; annoyed, and started for Bow Street to hunt for 


Sergeant Smith. 

‘“Where,’”’ I said to a constable in uniform—end the 

assage—at Bow Street, ‘tis this alleged Sergeant 

mith, who is rapidly ruining my reputation as a 
householder? I don’t believe there is such & person.” 

“'Ere I am, sir,” said .a stout man in s fat tweed 
suit behind the constable. “I’ve gob two for you. 
Thank you very much for coming.” 

“Why two?” I asked. ‘They’re exactly alike.” 

He didn’t know, but again expressed hie gratitude 
to me. The next morning I had an affectionate letter 
from him saying: 

“My dear sir, I am so much obli to you for 
saving me so much trouble that I don’t know how to 
thank you; but, on referring to my notes, I find I 
served all the other gentlemen with six summonses, 
and, as you were so kind as to come down, it don’t 
i only to give you two, so I inclose four 
more 


Mr. STARR WOOD 
(Tells of a thrilling scene in a house agent's office). 


Watts flat hunting with my wife in London we saw 
an upper part, which from the outside looked as if it 


Mr. and Mrs. Starr Wood at the estate agents. 


might suit our requirements. “Tf it’s anything up 
to £100 a year, we'll look at it,” said I, and so we 
went into the office below and asked the rent. 

“Four hundred and fifty a year,” said the clerk. 
My wife cried, “ Help!” and, clutching at the 
counter, fell, apparently fainting, to the floor. A row 
of clerks’ heads immediately appeared along the 
counter, looking from the floor level for all the world 
like the Bar oyles of Nétre Dame. And as I half 
dragged, hal pushed, my wife into the so-called pure 
air of Oxford Street we heard the spokesman say, by 
way of a parting shaft, something about £200 rates 
and taxes on top. 


——————_. .ea—nes=sc_cesc_crr 
POUNDED 1871. 
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cards of stage beauties and celebrities 
was a beauti 
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Mr. HICKORY WOOD 


(The prolific pantomime writer, introduces an artistie 


dustman). 
I rninx the funniest thing I have seen in London 


this year I saw on November 6th. 


A dustman’s cart, the exterior of which the dust- 


man (evidently a person of artistio taste) had decor- 


ated with very faded photographs and picture post- 
The effect 
ully incongruous mixture of beer bottles, 
Beerbohm Tree, ashes, Oscar Asches, Maud Allan, 
dead cats, and Zena Dare. 


od 


Mr. TOM BROWNE, R.I. 


(Describes how a bottle of “pop” held up the traffie 
and puzzled a policeman). 


Tau only humorous incident I can think of hap- 
pened a little while ago. 

Our regiment r. Browne is an enthusiastic 
‘‘Terrier."—Ep. P.W.] had a squadron supper at @ 


The sight that made Tom Browne 
emile. 


restaurant just off Holborn one evening. A bunch of 
the boys went outside to a breath of fresh air. 
One of them, a little sportive, had purloined a huge 
empty champagne bottle from the restaurant—one of 
those big bottles, about two and a half feet high, 
advertising a certain brand of one aes He placed 
it bang in the middle of the road in Holborn. Then 
wo waited on the footpath and watched resulte. 

Presently the people spotted the bottle, and stopped 
to look at it. Crowds gathered, everybody wondering 
what it all meant. 

Omnibuses had to skirt carefully round it. Traffio 
Le held up. There the bottle stood, solitary in its 

ory. 

The crowd assumed immense proportions. Then & 

oliceman strolled up. He gazed wonderingly at the 
tle, then at the crowd. He made inquiries. No- 
body seemed to know what was on. He was at a loss 
what to do. He didn’t seem to care about tackling 
the bottle. 

Just when the excitement was at ite height one of 
our boys solemnly stepped out of the crowd, picked up 
the bottle, threw it over his shoulder, and marched 
quietly away with it into the restaurant. 

Tken the crowd laughed. : 


Mr, JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
(Relates why the chauffeur jumped). 
A moror-caz of enormous size was standing outside a 
house. ‘Ihe chauffeur was fast asleep. 


A little boy, Page by, looked at the car, then at 
the chauffeur, then up and down the street. Then he 


— 


The fun began, after the hooter twoas equeezed, 


jumped on to the side-step, gave the hooter a terrific 
squeeze, and was gone almost before the blast had 
en 

The chauffeur thought it was the final trump, and 
nearly jumped up to the clouds. 


a dewy freshnes? fille the eilentd air. 


Changelet : How terrible ie night; a feline concert wakes the sleepy air. 
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6. ; : _ 
PICKED PARS. 
Novel Wine Cellar. 

Overwhelmed by the abundance of wine 
Emilia (Italy) has sealed up one of the rooms of his house and uses it as a 
ob an adequate supply of butts. 
Golden Cloud's Dark Lining. 
The announcement that Teresa Tirone, » cook at Turin, had won £10,000 in a 
lottery, attracted the attention of the police, who had a warrant for her arrest. She 


in default 


has now been condemned to spend & 
= in gaol before she can enjoy her 
‘ortune, 
Locusts, too, are Plagued. 
Locusts in Algeria have found & 


the fly and devours the locust eggs. 
The larva into a chrysalis, and 
then into a ‘ect insect, which fellows 
the fii the locusts, repeating the 
same performance. 

Prehistoric Baseball. 

Professor Frederick Starr, the head 
of the department of prehistoric arche- 
ology at the University of Chi s 
asserts he has found remains in Ohio 
and Indiana that show that baseball 
was played by the original inhabitants 
of the United States. Instead of nine 
persons playing on one side, at least 
100 players made up s team, and the 
dall used was either of stone or wood, 
inclosed in a skin. 

Invading Women’s Sphere. 

The Bermondsey Guardians, by dis- 
missing women cooks in the workhouse 
and appointing a man in their places, 
have saved £242 on the dietary bill for 
the past twelve months. This is with- 
out detriment to the quantity of the 
inmates’ supply of f the economy 
having been effected through the 
absence of waste. 

Pauper's Fortune. 

A woman named Thalberg, who died 
in a Paris asylum, had, in spite of all 
that could be done to poe her, worn 
her petticoat day and night since her 
admission to the 
When the petticoat was examined after 
the woman’s death it was found to con- 
tain £5,000 in bank-notes and # cheque 
for £1,000 sewn into the lining. 


They Love Aeroplanes. 

Unexpected prosperity has been en- 
joyed by the town of Le Mans in conse- 
quence of Mr. Wright’s aeroplane flights 
there. The hotels have been crowded, 
and tradesmen have never experienced 
such prosperity. Other towns all over 
France are now holding out alluring 
cnducements to aeroplanists. 


Save Me, Save My Dog. 

The French barque Croisette was 
wrecked: at Cloughey, County Down, 
the other day. crew were rescued 
py the lifeboat, but they refused to 
jeave the ship without a little bandy- 
legged, half-bred fox-terrier, and even- 
tually the dog was rescned amid cheers. 


Viper Proof. 

Leon Cassé, known as “Pere la 
Viptre,” who kills vipers in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, has just been taking 
e rest after an ar season, during 
which he has killed nearly 700 snakes. 
His average for a year is about 800. 
He sleeps on a mattress made of viper 
skins, and it is said that he has been 
bitten so many times that he no longer 
suffers. 

Billygoat’s Big Mouthful. 

A peasant, followed by a goat, walked 
into the local bank at Aurillac the other 
day to pay in some money. As he was 
going out a clerk noticed that the goat 
had a piece of paper in his mouth. e 
clerk vaulted over the counter and 
caught the animal, just in time to 
prevent it swallowing a bond worth 
£3,000, which it had nibbled off the 


counter. 
Fire’s Suicide. 

A recent outbreak of fire at the 
residence of General Sir John French, 
near Enfield, was extinguished in a 
rather novel method. 


ge PEARSONS WEEKLIES 


e outbreak occurred in one of the bedrooms of the wipstoin 

‘but, happily, a lead waterpipe from the cistern was ‘melted, and, largely owing to 
the resultant flow of water, the fire was put out. 
What Next ? 

Very successful wireless telephone ¢: 


naval lieutenanta the other day between 


riments were carried out by two French 
the Eiffel Tower and Melun, a distance of 


“Boe ie |: ye tes ba ee eee ee ee 


A Few items of Fact that Will 


this antumn, an agrioculturist of © It is not generally known that King 


that was given to him under curious 


one to help him across the road, 


4 = gn yr 


: “ Picture — 

Picrure PARs. shea Sota een 
. e 18., OF free for 1s. 2d. from the 
‘ Puttisher, jenstette St., Londen, W.C. 

JACK’S CUPBOARD. Y oi te 
hi board a man-of-war m as 
As anyone can understand, wen ae) en ener tge rat thew a8 
qualities which — any cup oe be ee allthe 
basins, plates, each mess are 
stowed. et a Sloe are fixed to the 
ship’s side over the end of the mess tables, consist 
ofa locker, A, at the top, in which the jam and butter 
for Jack are kept. Anegansbe’, B, receives larger 

articles such as bread. low this are the croc! 
raoke, O, O, for the Gosp basins used as cups, ! 


large apertures 
and are then slid down to the bottom where they 
yest securely, no matter how much the ship may 
roll. The wers, E and F, for sugar and tea 


rey) complete this ingenious and compact 
cup 


>aoc 
DEATH-TRAP FOR SLUGS. 

Reapeers with gardens will be interested in this ingenious death-trap for slugs 
and snails. It, consists of a cylinder, A, about two and a half 
inches deep, in the middle of which is a smaller and 
narrower one, B, about one and a half imches deep. The latter is 
the bait-box and the ¢ between the circumferences of the two 
tubes is partly filled wi mr thew, Aneliers C is a cover which has a 
circular opening slightly wider than the top of the bait-box, and this 
cover fits on A and thus completes the trap. When in use, the trap 
is sunk into the earth, level with the surface, and the bait-box is 
filled with bran, which is heaped up to make a little pyramid rising 
through the aperture in C above this lid. To get at the bran the slugs 
craw] on to the lid and stretoh from the edge of the aperture in the 
centre to the bait. After feeding a few minutes they attempt to get 
their whole body into the food, but no sooner do they leave the lid 
than their weight makes them rol] down the side of the bran into the 
moat, where they are drowned. Smaller grubs, in their efforts to get 
at the bait, simply fall into the death-dealing brine. 


oom 
BACK REST FOR INVALIDS. 

HERE isa simple and ingenious device whose good 
pone are obvious. When an invalid is recovering 
rom illness it is alwaya a difficult matter to find a 
comfortable method of enabling him to sit up to take 
} food or read. 
| However, by turning an ordi bedroom chair 
Pil upside down on the bed so that the front legs 

| rest on the head rail, and by arranging pillows 

H on the sloping back, a very ortable rest 
for the invalid is provided. 

COC 
HINTS FROM PAINTERS, 
_Wuey painters have to splice ladders to reach to the top of a 
high house, why, ask the observant, do they always place the % 
smaller ladder at the bottom P There are two reasons for this, 
which it is interesting to note. 

First of all, the strain is always least towards the bottom, : 
so that the splicing is not so severely taxed. Zg 
_ Secondly, as there is always a oodly portion of double ladder 
in a splicing, it would mean addition weight to hoist were the 
ladders spliced together at the top of the larger. Zz 

>D 0c 
- STACKS FOR GRAZING CATTLE. 


__ In many large farms, notably in the west of Ireland, 
it is the custom to provide haystacks for the feeding of 
the stock during the winter months. As the stock eat 
the hay away from the bottom, as shown in the illus- 
tration, naturally the stack becomes top-heavy, but is 
iW i en from falling upon and smotherin e cattle 
Ne y being built in a special manner. First of all a stout, 
mI {ill i) straight pole, say the trunk of a larch tree lopped of its 
' branches, is inserted in the ground, and round this the 
stack is built. As the hay is eaten away from the 
bottom, this pole prevents stack from being over- 
| from time to me tll within reaoh of the cattle, and to 
m time me reac e cattle, 
on until it is entirely consumed. — 


forty-eight kilometres (about irty miles). 
Shot Dead hy a Dog. : 
While shooting near Paris recently a game ae . ed his gun on the ground 
in order to take a hare that his dog had retriev e dog trod on the trigger, and | the dish. Seeing her hesitation, the 


his master was shot dead. 


wait; a salad cannot.” 


WREXK ENDING 
Dac. 10, 1908, 


laterest You. ies as =_— Personar Pars, 


“In Memory of a Kind Action.” 
possesses a handsome piece of silver-plate 


nces. One day when his Majesty was 


Prince of Wales, he saw, on alighting from his carriage, a blind man waiting for some. 
ouf & moment's hesitation, the Prince went to his 
aid, and led him safely to the pavement on the other side. Soon afterwards, the Princo 
received a massive silver inkstand, upon whieh bag at the following inscription : 


“To Prince of Wales. From ong 
who saw him conduct a blind beggar 
across the street. In memory of a 
kind and Christian action.” The donor 
of the gift has never heen discoverod 
to this day, but naturally the Royal 
recipient highly values the inkstand. 
Actress as Motor E xpert. 
Although most theatrical celebrities 
are ardent motorists, there is probably 
no actress on the English stage who 
has such an intimate knowledge of 
motor-cars as has Miss Julia Neilson. 
Some time ago she gave proof of this 
fact in a gratifying manner. A motor 
omnibus—after the manner of its kind 
—suddenly sooned dead jin the strect 
one , and -the ingenuity of its 
driver failed to make it move an inch. 
The passengers alighted and stood 
looking disconsolately on at the driver 
as he fumbled about with the “works.” 
Presently a smart private car containing 
a lady and her chauffeur came upon the 
scene, and, seeing how matters stood the 


-lady etopped her car and alighted. 


Going straight up to the driver of the 
omnibus, asked permission to ex- 
amine the machinery, and almost immo. 
diately she ‘discovered what was wrong 
and told the astonished man how to 
remedy the trouble. He took her advice, 
and kere ger susently continued its 
journey ; ough the sengers 
raised a cheer for the dover ede ao 
one ami t them her as 
the popular Mise Julia Neilson. 


A Royal Tennis Player. 
King Gustav of Sweden, who was 
recently a visitor to our shores, is very 
fond of lawn-tennis. When he was Crown 
Prince an international tennis tourna- 
ment was held at Stockholm, and in 
honour of the event he gave a banquet 
to the players in his own private apart- 
ments at the Palace. To each guest 
coming east bive tedge'Becorst ed 
a Y ted 
with 3 crown and two miniature crossed 
tennis racquets, which made the re- 
cipient an honorary life member of the 
Crown Prince's Club. 


The Xmas Card King. 

Mr. Adolph Tuck can very justly 
claim to be the pioneer of the pictorial 
postcard in this country. He is the 
second son of the late Mr. Rapha:l 
Tuck, the founder ‘of the great hou-o 
bearing his name, and he is one of tl:0 
most far seeing of men in the com- 
mereial world of London. He upplics 
art with a big A, and does it on a whoic- 
hearted scale. For several years |:0 
has adapted his famous series of po::- 
cards to Christmas ecards, and so bh: 
swelled the velume of fice work. 
This year, Mr. Tuck has something new 
again in his series of Royal Chiistmas 
Cards. Nothing finer has ever been 
produced than this series, 


Tolstoy and the Ballet. 

There are probably few men with 
tenderer consciences than Count Tols- 
toy, the great Russian writer. It is 
many years ago since he renounced his 
author’s financial rights and his fortun«, 
but he is still in receipt of a small 
pension, and the following is the reascn, 
given in his own words: “ About twenty 
years ago I renounced my author's 
rights and my fortune. I thought that 
was all I d. It appears, how- 
ever, that I did still something. 
I must tell you that I have written 
several pieces which are still performed 
at the Imperial theatres. It is tl.o 
price of these (about reventy 
pounds a year) which constitutes my 
pension. One I wanted to renounce 
that also; but I was told that if I 


refused this money it would go to increase the ballet. Y: i 
‘es, do not smile, I am 
Lapsed pees Encourage dancing? For nothing in the world wonld I consent 
that. I preferred to take the money, and apply it myself to relieving distress.” 


: The All-important Salad. 
aos the Kaiser’s favourite dishes is a well-mixed salad, and the following has been 
il oe gon authority. At an informal dinner at which Wilhelm II. was present, & 
ple is 0 “ on the Kaiser’s left had 9 dish of ealad passed to her over her left 
ne rag Nala evidently embarrassed how to act, for as her Imperial neighbour 
ing er, she did not wish to turn away from him in order to help herself to 


and said: “Madam, a Kaiser can 


A pencilecase will be given te the sender ef each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Hentetta Sitacte London, Wich so 
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__ Dro. 10, w8:____4 NEW ARTHUR APPLIN STORY. 


«= ‘The Priest. = 


A bold, vigorous stcry, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. Read Mr. Applio’s foreword in the centre column. 
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that "ee be grown so obstinate? Would ‘ee have your 


60 obstinate? I’m proud of you, lad; but, remember, too, 
: own aon go back on himself? Would ‘ee have him 


CHAPTER ONE. I'm proud of what I’ve done. I ain't exactly @ reli ious 
; man. . . . I was about your age when I joi the 

The Temptation. Boman Catholic Church, and it was then that I first grew 
successful, eo I feel it’s the right faith and I wanted you 
to join it too. But I'd let that be as it might be, if 1 knew 

Beomatp Frverett Gascorene had returned home to that you'd take up my work and go up north to the 
die. asec gh rae is, where men and women are, and where 

in the little room overlooking the sea listening | ¥ ies hidden.” 

He lay in the DON ng i] “on Gascoigne cad not reply sh oles 3 bie father searched. 
his life. A amile was n his lips though he knew he | “18 face anxious: trying to J it, ere were 10 
was dying. He knew, ee, that io was dying alone, un- outward and visible signs of an inward struggle. When 
loved. Wien he went out into the Unknown, not » tear he replied, his voice was calm, he spoke as one who had 
would fall'for him, scarcely as much as a sigh go up from | Come to an unalterable decision. : ; 
friends, enemies, or the hundreds of men and women who I can’t alter my faith, father, and I can’t go into 
had been his servants and his slaves. . . 

‘As he lay on his back on the narrow bed which had PP PPI PALL DIOL NSA 
known him as a child, blinking his heavy eyes or etaring A CHALLENGE. 
th - the. window at the grey and restless sea, he 
re fe 


peated to himself fragments of the service that he}? > My Reapens.—The story I have written, called 


‘oo ~mazed, 
that’s what it’s done . . . You ain't got long to live, 
take my advice and give over this madness. Let things 
stop as they be, and die in peace.” pees 

Gascoigne sank back on his pillows with 
cl eyes. Tho sun sank lower and lower, end ite 
glory f from the eky and left the tossing waves grey 
and cold, and the little room in the cottage dark. d 
with the darkness came silence, save for the distant 
whispering of the sea. Presently John lit a candle, and 
placing it by the bedside, opened the Bible and 
commenced to read 


“ Better is the poor that walketh in his integrity than i 
he that is perverse in his lips and is a fool. aa 

“, . . Many will intreat the favour of the Prince; 
and every man is a friend to him that giveth gifts. 

The desire of a man is kindness; and a poor 


world long before I started to make a bit! I knew there | | has . ae ila 
was nothing to be made out of the sea, our family had periodical aan in Pearson's Weekly, or any simtar 
starved on it for years, hadn't they, John? . “The Priest” is a story dealing with religion, not 

He turned his head now to the right, and stretching with any particular creed or form Of belief, only with 


the wreck here—when was it’—fifteen years ago 

more! You saved her, John, and they gave you & medal 
and mighty proud you was of it. I thought you a fool 
when you took the girl, a castaway, penniless, unknown— 


had heard the rector of the village mumble above his | 2 « ‘The Priest,” I com Paaleigeet When ({ az ig better than a liar.” ( 

’ ’ menced Reginald G ned his * that 
father’s grove long, long 98°. 2 ‘to dust.- Lae arith indothed it for Pearson's Weekly; when §| John,” bo said roughly, “and listen Jit Poe © } 
‘ Earth to ear datad a to a 4 ty is corial I showed the opening chapters to your Rditor, he told ( | gay.” { 
wu ot taeet nin en ee ee a please you, and)| John stretched out hie band and took his brother's; it 4 

| ile gri ag ee waa put aside. ld. He felt for hi but it beat faintly. 

The smile on his lips deepened, » smile a and uely ’ I want pA tell ou that this story was written for Then be hooked cediog mee “4 Jim. me You'd futier . 
and turning his h in the direction of his are the you, though your Editor originall declined it, fearin tell Dr. Rogers to come in again." ‘ 
stood in the shadows of the window, he repeated the | ) you would not like it. Now he Tae most kindly a “Step! “The dying man gathered his remaini 
last few words aloud : | : k ld! That’ courageously decided to print it, leaving you, your (| s ” «y don’t want no doctor; you'd better fetee, 

Brought nothing with me into the see That's | | Scives to cay whether you approve of it or not. I} the priest soon, but first listen to me. Now, I know eit 
true, isn’t it, Jim? But, by Jove, I hadn’t been in the |) have nevar been in doubt. It is a typo of story that } | about my boy and tart Hof yours who was aaved from 
out his arm, tried to nudge his brother, who sat by the | 2 the religion of Christ, as Christ preached it. dare id 1d tava kee t asd be 
bedside, holding in his hands an open Bible. think we have forgotten what He meant when He ter up. a tow yearn a Bs “ ate. died and A 

Straight John closed the book and looked at his brother | } preached Love. In my story I have endeavoured to | job you had on your dlr ii 
with stern disapproval in bis eyos. preach that same gospel. Just that and nothing else. nPGid my duty to the girl,” John said between his 


_“ The sea has clothed and fed us for years, and may- It is a story of a brave man who fights the old 
hap it would have been better for ‘ee and the salvation fight that has n fought ever since the world com- 
of i! soul if you'd etuck to her as I’ve done, Reggie. menced. The battle he wages is Truth against lies, 
A fot o° good your money’s goin’ to do you now. You |) Love against hate, God against mammon. And I 
brought nothing a rg the world and you can take nothing | { want everyone of you to read it patiently. Do not 


teeth. 4 
“Oh, yes, you always did your duty,” Gascoigne i 

gneered, “and you haven't had too much to eat have 

you? Well, I'm not eaying you were wrong, because to 

all accounts she’s turned out jo, See girl and for all we 


away. . . -, But you—why, Reggie, you ain’t even | ? be afraid, it is not a sermon; but, franl@y, it is} | know she’s a nobleman’s daughter; she’s blood in her 
leaving nothin’ behind you. , : serious. ; ; veins, that’s easy to see, and I wouldn't be against Jim 
With an effort the dying man raised himself and sat When I first began to write stories I was told that 


there marrying her. I knew that it would come to that long 
ago, and when I made my will I put it so that when 
he married all my money would be his, but as long as 
you lived he would see you was properly provided for, 
and—and all that.” f 

Hig voice began to fail him, but he struggled into an 
upright ition again. His eyes were wide opén now, 
staring ugh the windows in the direction: of the grey 
sea, trying to pierce the darkness and the gathering night. 


upright, ipping the counterpane in his long, Jean hands people, the great masses of intelligent British men and 
“fh, but I am leaving something behind me, that’s ae women—which means you—like their serial stories to 
it. I'm leaving something that you all want. m | 0 be run on the same lines as their Sunday dinners are 
leaving twenty thousand pounds of solid, hard-earned, | ( cooked. I was told that you wanted nothing better, 
ood money—more money than you've ever seen 1m your and nothing more than love and murder, that you 
ife, John. Eh, that touches you, doesn’t it?’ He | $ wanted to be amused or horrified, that you only cared 


chuckled as he saw his brother wince and the figure at | ( for excitement in your stories. That a story of life as 
the window move. “ Hard cash I'm leaving behind me, ft is, life as God gave it to us and meant us to live 


and that’s better than good words and salm-singing.’ it, would not appeal to you. : For through the darkness he saw Death approaching, above 

Straight John slowly shook his head to and fro, and I did not believe this, I do not believe it now; the whispering of the sea the whispering of Death’s wings. 

he hugged the Bible closely to his breast as if togather indeed you, readers of Pearson's Weekly, have already “That was good, Reggie,” Straight To whispered. 

strength from it. “ And how did you make your money, proved that this was a calumny on your intelligence. Gascoigne fought for life now, and eaghe ag he 

eh brother? Did you make it honest? ” For, when good fare has been giveg you, you have not (| fought." What you call my duty, eh? Well, the will 
“T did.” only accepted it, but have clamoured for more. Ui ( | lies there in the bottom drawer of that old chest. 


“Didn't you make it by sweating and starving the | { course, we all like to be thrilled at times, it is abso- 
? But we'll let that pass now. Howsomever, I | ) lutely necessary that we should be amused; at the 
don’t think it’s done much cod to you or any of us. same time, we want sometimes to see life as it is, to 
Son Jim, there, what sort of a father have ‘ee been to grapple with the splendid problems of this our short 
him? You haven't scarce cast eyes on him since he were | { and splendid existence. 


That’s where we used _ to oe our toys when we were 
children, didn’t we, John? You were mortal fond of 
boats, weren't you ?—fishing-lines and rods and all that 
truck, and I was all for steam-engines and boxes of 
bricks . . . I was a builder, always.” Suddenly he 


eleven years old, when you sent him to school and then Unless we take life seriously we can never enjoy } | raised his arm with clenched fist and shook it into the 
to college, and learned him to become a gentleman with life. . . . darkness. ‘‘ And my son Jim there shall be a builder 

fine ideas. What's goin’ to happen to him now, that’s And in this story I have taken life very seriously, too, or he’s no son of mine!” 
what I wants to know?” and I want 7s to take the story seriously, and to Jim bent down and, placing his arms about his father, 
The figure at the window turned and. came over to the | ( enjoy it, and challenge pees otherwise. °} | eupported him. “I want to be a builder, dad, though 
ve no doubt as to its success. not in the way you mean. Trust me, you will never be 


bed: “ Don’t worry, father, about me,’’ Gascoigne’s son As I've already said, I 2 $ 

said, “I'm all right. I'm not s0 keen on the Army that | } I have faith in you, for you have given me faith. But 

I wouldn’t give it up for something else . . . But I above all, I have faith im what I write, for I write 

—I can’t go into tra le—not your trade, father.”” from my heart; I write of men and women as I have 
The dying man nodded 


ashamed of mc. If you don’t want me to fight for my 
country as a soldicr I'll serve it in some other way—"” 

“ Enough of that,” the dying man gasped, trying to 
free himself. ‘‘ You do as I wish, take up my business, 
join the Catholic Church, too, or every penny of my 
money goes away from you. Then what will your educa- 
tion and fine thoughts do? Now then, make up your 
mind, and think of the girl you love. She's niless, 
remember, what's going to happen to her, eh? John’s 
made her his heiress they say in the village!" He 
laughed bitterly. “ He'll leave her his boat and a fishing- 
net and a matter of some twenty pounde in the post-office 
savings bank. You know what'll happen to her then, 
don’t you? She won’t marry you, Jim, when you're @ 

uper! Now, promise—” 

is breath suddenly forsook him; his voice rattled in 
= throat, and he fell back gasping convulsively at the 
eet. 

Jim turned to the door to call for the doctor. 

The dying man thrust out his hand and beckoned him 


, the expression. | in he eyes ar them. . ae of pene we met good vin those 
ned. “So you've said, until i'm tired of hearing | { w are wicked. I want you to see them as are, 
= voice. You're free to do what you like... and I want you to love them all—the oot and 
bat it won't be the Army and it won't be the Church, the bad. ly 
and it won't be any other aristocratic profession that _ “ The Priest "’ is just my humble effort to awaken 
ou'll go into, my boy. When I’m dead, you'll be in you an interest in all sorts and conditions of men; 
Leasing your bread in the streets or fishing for it out of | } to remind you, if I may dare, of Christ's last message 
the sea yonder, like your ‘crazed old uncle has done, and | } before He left us, and to help you to love life, enjoy 
all our family before you.” life, and to give life. I have put my message in the 
He turned round, the better to see id ‘cn “Let's ae of . FO Ee eatin al reason that the 
kk at you—put out your hands. t’s easy to loctor pute his pl Bo ee 
aap] Laval one any hard oul in your life; you're _Not that I am a ports or that ‘‘ The Priest is a 
a gentleman all right, I’m not kicking at that—but you're | ) pill. _ But Iam - — or, and my business is fiction, 
a fool, Jim. Money’s tho only thing in this world, I and I am aa on. E : 
know it because I’ve had to make it! I've our humble an ys ient servant, 
given my life to make it, to raise myself out THUB APPLIN. 
of the muck. It’s my money that’s made a gentleman of 
you, and now that Ym dying you’ refuse to take it and 
carry on the business I’ve made. Very well, so be it. If 


“Tt’s too late for any doctor—now. Yon can send for 
the priest, my pricst remember, in a minute. But first 
bring me pen and ink.” Jim obeyed. “ Put your hand 
under my pillow,” the dying man whispered. ‘‘ You'll 
feel a slip of paper there . - - that’s it. Now give 
me a drop of brandy.” 

John stood at the foot of the bed, his great brows 
wrinkled, the lines on his weather-beaten face deepening, 


your money-making business. Roe «3 7 asking me 

, : Shure it, | to explain; I want to serve yamanity, n’t want to 

Wy Feria = ae 1, every penny of 3 ne a slave. Td like to earn my country’s love, not 

Tho sun, dying in the west on the bosom of the ang its hatred; I don’t want to grind people down and eweat 

eea, cast 2 red glow across the waters and shone through | them of their last halipenny. I want their love! I want 
r 


i : ing t! i to lift le up, not drag them down. 
the leaded windows of the cottage, touching the pillows i ee sa trey away with a smothered oath. 


ide hi “Te that what they’ve taught you at school? Is that the | w. led, the 1 
. egal sscoign cs “ace sftened aa bo looked aloes! (ae {angie state Joh Pens: i een his seat and ae) What dee Mn fig do now!" he growled 
asco : : “ , Jo , Tisi a ; 
son silhouetted in the last light of the dying day. The s rig n ng Tey dying tan salsed a taeda ax he centered! call 


“Jim,” be whispered under his breath, “why are you bending over his brother. “ What's come over ee, Reg., 


‘ » 
t 


h: How eweet a thing it is to weae a crown. 
earreeatal : Yet better I think it is to spend a crown. 
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the parchment and took the pen in his hand. ‘I’m going 
to sign this, my last will ind testament, revoking all other 
wills,” he said steadily, his voice gaining strength as the 
flame of life burned brightly for an instant, like a candle 
that gutters and flares up before it expires. ‘‘ It revokes 
all other wills and leaves everythi am of, 
my estate real and personal, to the Roman Church to be 
used as the Church thinks fit!” . 

Straight John raised his arm protestingly. “You 
shan’t do it, you shan’t beggar your son.’” : 

The dying man was laboriously signing his name. 
“ He’s my son and the money is my money, and I'll do 
with both as I think fit.” He turned to Jim. 


date?” , 
i him. “Now then—the witnesses! The 
servant will do, ring the bell, Jim.” . 5 

“No!” John cried, but the boy silenced him and 
obeyed his father. . 7 

Presently the servant entered. “That's my signature,’ 
the dy.ng man whispered. ‘“‘I want you to witness it 
. . . That'll do, you can go.” 

John beckoned the boy across the room. ‘‘ You'd 
better do as your father wishes,” he whispered. “* Promise 
anything he asks, it’s easy to see he’s *mazed, and let 
him die in ce. You must think cf yourself and—and 


Iris, too. She loves you, lad. 
Jim Gascoigne bowed his head. “I know, and I love 
her. But I’m not going to make a promise and break it; 


and I’m not going to sell my soul and my freedom for 
money.” 

“Bat you can’t do without money,” John insisted. 
“Without it you can do nothing. I'm an old man now, 
too; I shall not be able to go to sea much longer, and 
then——” 

They were interrupted by 8 voice from the bed; the 
dying man was sitting upright, staring into the dimly- 
lighted room. : : 

* Fetch me the priest!” he said, and he spoke with an 
effort. “My hour has come!” _ . 

His son left the room, and Reginald Gascoigne was alone 
with his brother. The latter sat by his side, and gazed at 
him with folded arms. “ You're a Gascoigne right enough,” 


he said grimly after a while. “You're a mad man, too, 
and obatiuateT. You're ruining your son, and you're send- 
ing me to the hou what?” 

“A laugh rat between Gascoigne’s lips. “Because I 


am a Gascoigne, because I've away had my own way!” 

John. shrugged his shoulders walked to the window, 
looked down on the white-ca waves shining through 
the gloom, then back to his brother's side, 

« Give me that paper you've just si ! Where is it?” 

“It’s here, under my pillow, and there it'll remain until 
the priest comes.” He chuckled softly. “ T'll_ have his 
signature to make sure. It’s my last. will and testament, 
remember, and the other one re in the chest will be 
revoked now. The priest shall tear it up in your presence 
when he comes.” . 

‘John bent over his brother. “Give me that will. You're 
mazed ; you've lost your head, and you don’t know what 
you're doing. Give it me, I say, before it’s too late! i. 

He thrust his hand under the pillow to seek for it; the 
dying man tried to push him away. | And as shay struggled 
the door opened, and Jim Gascoigne ent ' with the 
priest, and John fell back trembling—ashamed, 

“Tam in time?” 

John bowed, and pointed to the bed. The priest touched 
Reginald come Ey hand, and he opened his eyes and 
gazed at him. His lips moved, but no sound came forth. 

The priest held his crucifix before the eyes which the 
mists of death already clouded. 

Gascoigne, with an effort, raised his hand and beckoned 
the priest closer. The priest paid no attention; he was 
busily employed in preparing and giving the dying man 
the last Sacrament. 

But still Gascoigne’s lips moved, and ever and again 
words escaped them. Jim, watching, saw the dying man 
had something to say, and, bending down, he placed his 
ear to his lips; but the priest waved him aside. 

But as Death raised his sword to strike, Gascoigne, with 
an effort, raised his head; he tried to thrust his hand 
beneath his pillow. . « “Father . . - your signa- 
ture . . mylast .. .” 

His voice drifted away, and was silenced by the voice 
of the priest; a gust of wind through the open door made 
os ranaina flicker, and sent rings of smoke sailing towards 
the ceiling. 


on the ; then it lay quite still. 
ae priest’s voice died away, and silence reigned 
entire 


For Death was conqueror and King. 
* e * e ® 
_The priest had gone and the doctor; downstairs in the 
sitting-room Iris wept quietly, as women will, even though 
the dead man was mn to her. 

But in his room Jim Gascoigne and John still watched 
and waited. The night was far advanced; a cool breeze 
blew from the sea through the partially ed window ; 
the stars danced brightly in a cloudless sky, and a new 
moon hung in the east. 

Reginald Gascoigne was at peace; the hard lines had 
faded from his face, his eyes were closed, the suspicion of 
a smile hovered over the lips, his hands were folded on his 
breast, and Iris had left sweet flowers by his side. 

“You'd better go and take Iris home; it’s very late.” 
Jim spoke. His voice was without emotion, his eyes were 
dry, and deep lines incircled them, and his chin quivered 
wre ol odded 

6 older man n , and, moving from the window 
the bed, looked at the lifeless clay. “ is 

“I wonder if he can see us now?” he said in an awed 


whisper. “ Mayhap, if he can, he’s sorry for what he’ 
dane’. = a wusoan, ted beglad to heveduall altered.” 
“Don't talk of that now. . . . It’s too late; and, 


after all, what does it matter? He was a good father 

though I hardly ever saw him; but he did his Suty.” : 
Jchn turned his back on the dead. “ He’s wronged you, 

he’s wronged me, too. . . . But it’s not too late! 
Jim Gascoigne shivered, as if realising what was in the 


Stuffed geese, mince-pies, and puddings rare, for bod 


and the lust of gold turned him mazed 


me to the poorho 


silence and the 
the foot of the bed; but his a were fixed on the crumpled 
parclane lying on the ches 


A slight, convulsive shudder shook the body” 


restless ocean was like the wor! 


other's heart. He closed the window, then walked to the 
bed and looked at his father. . 

“T wish I could Le aged gl he whispered. ’ 

John altered his position, until he stood at the head of 
the bed, facing Jim. “It’s not too late,” he re 
under his breath. “I tell ‘ee, he was mazed when he 
signed that—that paper that you brought him. He con- 
cealed it under his pillow; it’s there now, Jim! . . - 
It’s not right—it’s not justice.” 

“Hush! He's dead, uncle—and it’s too late.” 

Straight John slipped his hand in the breast pocket of 
his pilot jacket a ules out two sheets of parchment, 
and held them towards his nephew. 

“Here it is! . . . Yes, when I rendered him the 
last services this was beneath the pillow, so I put it in 
my pocket!” 
nee raised his hand as if to take the paper, then drew 

ck. 

“The real will is over there in the chest. He told us it 
was there; besides, I’ve seen it with my own eyes. This 
—this is nothing. I tell ’ee, it isn’t rig t—it’s not just!” 

Jim buried bis face in his hands. “Don’t tempt me! 
I can’t do it! I mustn't do it!” 

John moved uncomfortably; he thrust the parchment 
nearer the boy. “It’s not only yourself you've got to think 
of; there’s Iris, and there’s me, and there’s your future 
life. I’m tough still; the doctor says I shall live for many 
a year; but I can’t stop at sea as I used to, and it'll be 
the poorhouse for me. And there’s Iris. « Well, 
God knows!” A 

There was silence. Two of the candles—candles which 
the priest left burnin —guttered and went out; the wind 
gang eoftly outside, beating the window panes; the sea 
wept, the stars danced brightly in the blue heaven. 

Straight John walked to the chest and laid the ch- 
ment on it, then he took his nephew's hands. “Tl take 
Tris back now, it’s near to midnight. I’m not a man to 
tell ‘ee to do a thing that’s wrong; and he was my own 
brother. But he forsook the sea, and he forsook our faith, 

That’s why I say 
there ain’t no reason in that will, and he was ae when 
he made it. And who knows of its existence but you and 


« e 


me? The girl who witnessed the signature didn't know 


what she was witnessing. To-morrow, when the lawyer 
comes round, he’ll find the old will; he won’t ask nor seek 
no other, unless you give him that/ . . . And if you 
give him that you're cutting your own throat, you're 
ruining the woman you say you love, and youre sending 

use, You've got to think of yourself, 
Jim; whether you works in the Army, or whether it’s in 
the Church, it’ won't be no good to you, for you'll never 


get to work without a little money to help you 


He took the younger man’s hand—it was cold, almost 
lifeless. Then he turned away and walked towards the 


r. 
“T'll see you to-morrow morning.” He pointed towards 


the chest, and Jim with his eyes followed the direction of 
his hand. ,Then he turned, and, without another word, 
left the room. 


Jim listened to the. footsteps descending the stairs; he 
heard Iris’s voice in the passage below, he heard the front 
door open and close, and then he was alone with the 
dead. For a long time he sat immovable at 


ned sardonically at him; in the eemi-darkness it 


looked like a white, illusive ghost. A ray of light from 
the rising moon fell slantingly across it, and he saw 


distinctly the words and figures. Resolutely he turned his 


back on it, and bent over the bed. The dead man smiled 
at him ; perfect peace was on his face ; he slept securely. 


“Where was his spirit? Gascoigne wondered. Had that 


left the little room, the village, and the world—or was 
it still hoveri 


unseen beside him! 
What now of the dead’s man’s lust of gold? What now 


of his ambitions? What now of his religion? What now 
of his revenge, 
— Was he perhaps sorry for what he had done—the 
Tas. 


because tis son did not follow in his foot- 


deed of a moment of madness, whilst Death was 
knocking at the door? ; 

“ Father!” 

Jim whispered the word aloud—a strange word to him, 
for since boyhood he had not seen his father a score of 
times. If he had never left him Jim might have followed 
in“his footsteps, been converted to his faith and even to 
his ambitions. But now he had formed ambitions of his 
own, had clung to the faith of his forefathers; and he 
loved Life, would serve it. 

He turned from the bed, and, flinging open the window, 
leaned out, and breathed deeply of the salt breeze. The 
t of men and women; his 
soul yearned towards it. Its restless soul was like the 
soul of men and women—tears and laughter. It called 
to him to come out and fight—to fight for justice, to fight 
for humanity, to make real his dreams and ideals 


« To serve his fellow men and his God. Poverty chained 
of 


him, robbing him of freedom of action and freedom 
thought. Money, the moloch of the moment, without which 
no man could go forward, no man could even fight for 
inert? = yh a ‘4 Hea 

im drew back with a sti , and shut the window. 
As he turned his hands swept ie cheal, touched the parch- 
ment, and his fingers clone over it. 

A madman’s revenge. 

It was not right !—it was not just! His father would 
not have done it had he been in full possession of his 
strength and intellect. 

Straight John had bidden him déstroy it, and than he 
there was no oer a or more religious man in the whole 
village of Roscastle. And it was not for himself alone 
a a oe conactenge tn he was tempted, 
not only because of his love for Iris; but becaus 
the world, and the world wanted love. ees 

Bending down, so that he was hidden from the blind 
eyes of the dead man, he tore the parchment into a dozen 
pieces, then threw them into the grate, and, striking a 
match, watched them until they burned to ashes. 

Wiping his hands, he rose-from his knees, and moved 


bie Lapin! ined cory 7 anche a Pe last. candle 
ickered went out as he crept in © passage. And 
when he closed the door the room was in Schoen 
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CHAPTER TWO. 
The Cheat in the Church: 


Trey were saying Mass for the dead man’s soul. 

Jim Gascoigne had seen his father laid at rest in the 
little country churchyard of the Catholic church of Rcs- 
castle, on the Cornish coast, and then, haunted by the 
horror of the sin he had committed, he had left his native 
village, and tried to silence the voice of conscience Ly 
losing himself in one of the t northern cities. And he 
chose the city where his father had laid the foundalicn 
of his wealth. 

The wealth he had stolen! 

That was what his conscience cried continually. He was 
ashamed and afraid to touch the money; yet money was 
required at oer could do nothing without it. 
And one of the first things he did was to make a present 
to the church of this northern city, that Mass might be 
said for the soul of the dead whom he had cheated. 

‘As he stood now in the church, clothed with mysterious 
darkness, which the many rows of candles burning on tho 
altar intensified, the voices of the hidden choir chanting 
the joys of eternal rest, the incense drifting, like grey 
flames, between the marble pillars, which lost themselvs 
in the mighty roof, golden-arched, shining with faces «f 
saints pe angels, Jim Gascoigne felt the spirit ot his 
father hovering about him, menacing him, demanding 
the return of the gold he had stolen. 

He was oun , on the threshold of life; powerfully built, 
athlete rather t ag be English from the crown ¢f his 
close-cropped head the sole of his feet; clean-shaven, 
rugged features, a nose and a jaw that betokened the 
fighter, fearless and daring. His eyes were dark, heavily 
fringed ; the eyes of a woman sometimes, infinitely tender; 
the worst and the best features in his face—perhaps the 
most human; they even now told his secret, expressing 
the war that raged in his breast. 

And the organ rolled music from floor to roof; it beat, 
trembling like the wings of birds striving to escape into 
the s i It rose and fell, weeping and praying with 
the mourners. And they chanted rhythmically, almcst 
monotonously, only each voice was pu and true, and each 
singer sang as if he had no other thought in the world. 

Mass for the dead man’s soul. 

Jim Gascoigne wondered if the prieste could guess how 
he had cheated their Church of that which the dead man 
had given it, what they would say and do to him. And 
then he wondered how his own soul stood with his God! 

His God, and his father’s God. They were the same, 
je sémetimes they bore different names, and were 
worshipped in different places with different rites. If his 
father had sinned during his life, and in his lust for 1d 
had crushed the pdor, starved the children inst of 
feeding them, and had forgotten that it was more blessed 
to give than to receive, yet now he, too, was surely for- 

iven his sins; he at last knew the secret of existence. 
hy men were born into the world; why, no matter how 
they tried to care, each inherited sin and suffering fcr 
his birthright, yet spent the whole of life in a mad 
chase for amusement; the children of God serving only 
Mammon. 

Gascoigne sighed ; he would have served both. Why, he 
asked himself angrily, should it be considered impossible 
for a man to follow in the footsteps of life, pay homaze 
to joy and happiness, and at the same time serve the oniy 
true i—the God of his fathers? 

The atmosphere of the church began to oppress him, for 
his conscience gave him no peace; the incense stung his 
nostrils and ocated him; and the drowsy music, the 
voices rising and falling, and the marble pillars gieaming 
through the darkness, where the candles reflected thcir 
beauty, the heavy perfumes, and here and there in the 
distance red of lamps twinkling from the numercus 
altars, all fascmated and captivated his eenses. 

He looked at worshippers and mourners. There were 
many of all classes—the richly-clothed woman, wearing the 
latest fashion in hats from Paris; beside her the beggir 
shuffled in in his filthy rags. Almost.at his feet a wonan 
from the factories kneeled—one of the many who hat 
come out on strike, and was waging war against her masters 

. . one of the many who had helped build his father's 
fortune . . . one of the many whom his father wished 
him to enslave! 

God or Mammon—which did these people serve? And 
which was he going to serve? 

He looked at the grey-shawled woman, the beggar 
shuffling by her side, both representing the thousands w!.0 
at that moment were angrily demanding in the strects 
better wages, that they might have better food, better 
clothing—more pleasure ! 

And his father would have made him master of these 
people; but not for love of them, rather for love of self, 
and the riches and power they would earn him. That had 
been his ambition—the ambition of the man for the salva- 
tion of whose soul the priests even now chanted their 
ky ers. And suddenly, as if at the bidding of his dead 

ather, Jim ’s soul thrilled with a like ambiticn. 

To be master of the men and women crying in tho 
streets for someone to help them, someone to serve them, 
someone to love them! To emulate the Master and Lovcr 
of all men; to give back all that his father had taken, and 
with it compound interest; to repay them with his flesh 
and blood. 

To give his life, not to the making of money, but to the 
making of happiness for the poor, the ignorant, the vicious. 
_And if his father had sinned against the people all his 
life, here was the ready means of acquittal. And for his 
own crime he might find forgiveness by self-sacrifice. 

It would not be easy, pernape, to relinquish his first 
amnbilion to become a soldier, that he might fight for his 
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country with a sword; but slowly he was reclining that 
the the world wanted was one who would fight for 
men and wemen, nob against them; one who would heal 
wounds, not open them; one who would give life, not 
take it. 

His heart beat quicky as these thoughts flooded his being, 
lixe inverse the church; his conscience cried less loudis, 
though the horrer of the sin he had committed still haunted 
pim. He knew there would be no peace for him until he 
had made amends, and wi out the ugly thing he had 
done over the bady of his dead father. Confession was 
the and only way—that was what his conscience had 
first told him. But confession meant ruin, and he was 
yuung, the whole of life lay before him. 

Any bape ee but ooo Perigo wanted power—if it 
was only power to give the opportunity to love. 

At last the Mass was said, and the sarvice finished. 
Gamsigte turned away, passed out of the church, and 
hurt down the paved streets, which the tall houses 
guarded jealously. He did not pause until he reached the 
square, where the wind blew pleasantly and a few trees 
rattled their leaves at the breeze. Then he hesitated, and 
standing on the es looked up at the sky and 
breathed deeply of the air. 

It was sweeter than the stifling atmosphere of the 
charch; the sun and the breeze seemed to praise God 
better than the perfume which had burnt its way above 


the altar. 

He rubbed his eyes. squared his shoulders, and looked 
at the people around him. 

The shops and restaurants overflowed inte the square; 
at the little tables of the former men and women were 
sitting, eati drinking, and chattering—chattering like 
the birds in trees; blue eyes danced roguishly beneath 
b'g picture hats, red lips pouted, showing white teeth. 

ere from this building a typewriter clicked merrily 
or a sewing machine hummed wearily . . . on the pave- 
ment a flower-girl thrust a bunch of blossoms beneath his 
nose. Everywhere laughter and gaiety and business; 
people eating, drinking—and pursuing gold—deep in the 
yame of life. Dancing carelessly along the broad road that 
lead to—Heaven or the other place? 

Gascoigne looked at them and listened to them. They 
tempted him, and the life they led. But he resolutely 
turned kis face in another direction—beyond the square; 
but a little distance away an army of men and women were 
blocking streets and alleys, neither feasting nor working ; 
mien and women, and children, too, serving neither God 
nor Mammon, but rebelling against the wealthy, who 
served both. A sea of humanity, desolate and storm- 
tossed; unknowins and unknown by half the world; 
clamouring for a mar share of Mammon, starving for lack 
of a clearer knowledge of God. . . . What were these 
people to him? 

The people of his father! The people they had both 
robbed, his conscience cried; brothers and sisters all, 
children lost in a dark forest. 

Life lacked a lover! The people lacked a man! 

Outside the city, a mile or so away, poverty stalked 
grimly, hand in hand with vice; children were born 
criminals, bred to be 
criminals; living but to 
destroy. His brothers and 
sisters. Here in this one 
city in the north there 
were thousands; other 
cities could total millions 
—millions slaving, sweat- 
because, 
countless 
raised their 
the _smoke- 
Mammon 
was the only god men 
served—and Mammon had 
made them his slaves, the 
god who, in their hearts, , uf He 
they believed would fill f eee ti 
their bellies and cover HL :\ 
their bodies, and give 
them a transient heaven 
Lbounded by a restaurant 
on one side and a music 
hall on the other. * 

It was curious that 
these thoughts should 
rome to Gascoigne now. 
If only he had known 
these things before his 
father died! But it was 
good that they should 
come, for ere he returned 
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dray-horses worked, content with what they called & 
ivi i ives and children in food 
living wage—eufficient to keep yh poe 


his heart, with his conscienco still in a state of revolt, he | 

walked through the city in search of humanity 

people who served neither God nor Mammon, but raised 

their voices now in lamentation and curses against both. 
His people! 


into space, : 

He watched them for a long time, , 
surprised that no one ¢lse seemed to notice them or 
become aware of their presence. Well-dressed men and 
women hurried by; carriages and motor-cars blocked the 
street. Life lifted her voice; but they were silent. 

Looking at them he felt as if he were gazing at dead 
men, And live people who hurried past were blind to 
it all. 

The dead and the blind. Why had he never been 
conscious of them before. Twenty-one years of life had 
taught him nothing; he had learned as Little at his college 
as these men at their board schools. . . 

A desire for knowledge seized him; his suddenly dis- 
covered ignorance irritated him. He forgot his Cornish 
home and the girl who waited there, he fo' the crime 
that like a thunder-cloud oppressed him. He was young 
still, and the whole of life lay before him; he was 
English, and here was England on either side of bim— 
blind and dead. ; . . 

A ragged, grey-faced urchin rushed past him shouting 
the latest news of the cotton-spinners’ lock-out. He bought 
a newspaper, and, as he read. it, his footsteps took him to 
the railway station. It was rot too late to learn. At 
any rate, life pulsed with the blood in his veins, and, 
if he were blind, his eyes should be opened. 

He took a train to Oldham. 

Here it looked as though the sun had forgotten to 
shine for many months. The town frowned at him, 
factory chimneys poked black noses into the mist, as if 
searching for t ht. The shops in High Street made 
splashes of colour in the gloom and ridiculed the hone 
of poverty. But outside the shops, men stood or paraded 
the pavement slowly, men like those he had seen sitting on 
the wooden seats in the greater city. 

And women—countless women of every age from 
thirteen to fifty—all wrapped in browa or grey shawls, 
pale faces peering between the folds, tangled masses of 
dark hair falling over their foreheads. They, too, paraded 
the pavements; and, as they moved their feet shod in 
wend, set the pavements singing. 

The clatter of the clogs. . 

Warmly clad, well fed, these people. But tired! 
Gascoigne searched their faces closely, trying to read their 
thoughts. It was not easy. : 

Some gazed into the gaudy sho windows—there he saw 
the reflections of their lives. Food and drink, gaudy | 
clothes, cheap jewellery. : 

He left shop-land, and ventured into the streets of home- 
land. The houses were dwarfed by the factory chimneys; 
they were hideous, stained black by smoke, knowing no 
sunshine. And the children stared at him curiously, as 
if he were a freak escaped from a circus; they, too, had 
never known sunshine. ; 

Not the people now, but the town itself seemed dead. 
The noise that rose from High Street and Yorkshire Street 
wag ecarcely human; it 
was devoid of joy. Neither 
laughter uor tears. A 
clatter, but not of 
tongues. The rattle of 
wooden feet on stone 
pavements. 

The clatter of the clogs. 

The song of the wooden 
shoes! Ags a rule that 
song boomed like the song 
of the sca beneath his 
Cornish cliffs, sung twice 
a day, at dawn and sun- 
set, when whole families 
exchanged bed for factory 
— weavers, winders, 
reelers, and warpers. Now 
the song was hummed. all 
day by restless feet, 
denied the workroom and 
forswearing the home. For 
the latter had only been a 
sleeping and eating house. 

It was evening before 
Gascoigne took a train 
back to the city. There 
entered his compartment 
a girl wrapped in the in- 
evitable brown shawl, 
though leather shoes shod 
her feet instead of clogs. 


and began to grow 
CHAPTER THREE. 


Ginger Pop of Oldham. 


Ir was still early in the afternoon, but a grey pall now 
hung over the City, threatening the sunshine and playing 
the part of outrider to the night. 

Gascoigne found himself following the crowd; it led 
him to Albert Square, where a gloomy Town Hall frowned 
on a still gloomier memorial of a Great Queen's consort, 
the statues—one on each side of the memorial—stared at 
the municipal building : Oliver Haywood and John Bright, 
typifying, perhaps, the City and the Empire. 

und and about the memorial a multitude was gathered 
consisting of workless, wastrels, and eightseers. ‘They had 
come to find work, to break the peace, and to see sport. 

One man had raised himeelf ve his fellows and was 
making a speech. Gascoigne listened, he caught the 
fragments of hot oratory. 

““We want bread, comrades. We demand work! You 
men, with wives and chiliren depending on you, insist 
on getting work. The lord mayor and his lot are sittin’ 
in that buildin’ tryin’ to discover how little they can 
give us, thinking of a way to stop our mouth. But we 
ain’t goin’ to be satisfied with a Jittle, or put off with 
promises. We're men, British working men, and we've 
a right to share the wealth of the country, and, if they 
won't give it us, we'll take it. We ain't afraid of them, 
but they'll soon be afraid of us.” 

Gascoigne passed on. He found himself repeating a 
fragment of the speech: ‘‘ We've a@ right to share the 
wealth of the country!” What would they have said to 
him had they seen into his heart and read his secret? 

His steps led him to the square. Here were more men; 
they sat in a row on the iron seats with their backs to 
the infirmary, staring across the street where the tram- 
cars slid to and fro, where the people moved pursuin 
wealth and pleasure, where the shops overflowed wit 
luxuries of an effete civilisation. 

Typical os ie a men, these, short and heavily- 
built, square-jawed, dull-eyed, with honest, obstinate 
features. He read courage in their faces, but no deter- 
mination ; honesty, but no intelligence—and no enthu- 
siasm. 

They just sat quite motionless, staring into space, seein 
nothing. They were not even drcaming, and hope ha 
deserted them; they were waiting for something to 


as 

f a policeman bade them move on, they would move; 
if a City official bade them build, or dig, or destroy, they 
would do the work offered for six or seven hours of the 
day, working as automatically as the tram-cars, or the 
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THE AIRSHIP RACE. 

How the new Xmas Game is played. 


et Herr is an exciting parlour game which will appeal to young and old. It is very easily mastered. Any number But it was easy to see 
Sigs Mk i of persons can join in the game, and the only apparatus needed is a chair for each player and a clear ges in a room. that she gambled in 
would have to decide For an example, let us take twelve players who can be chosen in some convenient way. These seat themselves on cotton. Not as the Man- 
which be would serve chairs in three teams of four persons each (as shown in the accompanying illustration) at the end of the room with chester men gambled with 
—whether he would fight their backs to the wall. gold—she only staked her 


for himself or for the 


Each team represents an airship, which can be given an acinar ate name, as Zeppelin, Wright, Farman, and 


life to win some twenty 


i yen 3 so on. When the pla are seated, the back of each chair should touch the knees of the person directly behind. shillings weekly whilst the 
ot tay he ‘ ag ia A winning tape should be atretohod across the room at the other end. . . oo. . stake lasted. Already her 
mone: which he had To start the race another person begins to read a short story; but previous to this, each airship has been given face whispered that she 
illegally gained in pro- a word which means Advance and another for Retreat. Let us suppose the chosen words to be : had begun to lose. 
curing his own happiness, Advance. Retreat Regnier oplanr. 
See agece y aee ned he Hind Zev reg ae ‘aaa ” “ ia ” had lost vitality; her eyes 
helped make it. For the Farman Airship « «Ort “No” were heavy. She had sold 


nd there was this to 
consider, too—the woman 
he loved. 

God or Mammon? It 
was a terrible choice. He 
wondered why he had not 
realised this at the time, 
when temptation assailed 


in retreating there is not 
dam 


may disappear gradually. 
Another person shou 


Paragraph : 
Chanzelet : 


s reader comes to any of these words, the airshi ownin 2 
demuitin aavanes by tho aoe player bringing his ohare direct ‘ to the front of his column. 
Zeppelin retreats by the front player going directly to the rear o 
sufficient room ; y : : r 
It may still go on playing, but is penalised one point for every chair lost. In this way the whole machine 
An airship failing to advance must lose its chance, but all retrea‘s must be made. 

id act as referee to insure fair advances and retreats. 
This game cannot be p! 
The airship, of course, w 


Neither a borrower nor a lender 
Neither a lender of an umbrella be, 


some three hundred 
pounds’ worth of youth; 
exchanged her gift of 
womanhood for a handful 
of gold. But it was a 
moral business proposi- 
tion, and—who knows?— 
fresh air in factories may 


them acts accordingly. Thus, on the word “The” 
On the word “On” 
his column; and so on with the other airships. If 


behind, that player must leave the race and the machine is considered 


layed with fewer than two airships of two chairs apiece. be ; condacive to immor: 

ich reach first wins the gamo. ality. ~ 
= li - 7 In spite of the health 
she had sold—te retain 


be, for loan oft losea both itself and friend, 
for loan oft loses both gingham and friend. 
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her virtue—she was-beautiful. Gascoigne stared at her, 
wondering at the miracle Oldham erformed in vomiting 
this rare specimen of life into the rd-class compartment 
his train. 

he was above the average height; the pallor of her face 
wccentuated the depth of feeling and unborn desire, - 
aant in her eyes; her mouth, robbed of its red, was sweetly 
shaped, her nostrils clean cut and nervously ed. She 
was slim, long-limbed, her hair a deep red, almost the 
eolour of autumn leaves. ; 

Whilst the train jerked its way from station to 
station she kept her eyes shut; but when the outskirts of 
the city were reached she dropped the window and looked 
out, blinking her big eres at the little red lights which 
peered from garret and basement. — = 

“ Getting near Manchester, aren’t we? . 

Gascoigne nodded. She spoke with only a slight north- 
country accent; her voice was low. Gascoigne wanted to 
hear her speak again. Here was an opportunity of learn- 
ing; moreover, she sessed the fascination of youth and 
beauty, and, though Death was after her, she was not one 
of the blind. . 

“I suppose you live in Oldham?” he said presently. 

The girl allowed her eyes to rest on his face a moment; 
he knew she was trying to read his thoughts, and he re- 
turned her gaze. “Ves, that’s so; I live up to Oudham. 
But you're a foreigner; you don’t live anywhere here- 
abouts!” 

“A foreigner?” Gascoigne = as he understood 
her. “Yes, I come from the south of England. I came 
up to settle my father’s business here; he died a week or 
two ago.” . 
“That means that you've got his money,” the girl 
laughed. It was the first unpleasant note she had struck. 
Gascoigne looked away; bright spots of colour touched his 
cheeks for a moment—she reminded him of his sin. And 
again his conscience told him there was never to be any 
escape fr0m it—until he returned that which he had taken. 

“Who was your father?” the girl continued. “Did he 
live hereabouts ?” J . ; , 

Gascoigne nodded. “ His name was Reginald Gascoigne.” 


The on showed her teeth. “That's queer, that is. 
And I worked for him, the blighter! Sorry, forgot he 
was your father! . . . Afterall, he werent as as 


some, perhaps, because he didn’t make as much money.” 
She leaned towards him, trying to read him with her eyes. 
“Perhaps you can give me a job now, can you!” 

Gascoigne looked out of the window. He was ashamed 
to_ meet Tee aze; moreover, he felt curiously afraid of 
this girl—driftwood, a chance wind had blown his way. 
One of the women who had helped make the money which 
he had stolen; one gf the women to whom he must 
return it! 

“I'm not going into my father’s business; I’ve sold it,” 
he muttered. 

“Going to have a good time, I suppose—enjoy yourself? 
Well, why not? I wish I had a father who would leave 
me some money.” 

Gascoigne shivered. It was as-if she were reading his 
thoughts. “ What's your name?” he said quickly. 

“My name's Poppy—Poppy Marshall. They generally 
call me ‘Ginger Pop, because of my red hair, you see.” . 

With a toss of her head she threw back her shawl. A 
line of Robert Browning’s slipped through Gascoigne’s 
memory as the glory of this young goddess of the clogs 
was displayed; her hair still t poeeeoeedd the vitality that 
had left her face and breast and limbs. 

“ Father’s what you call a Socialist, when he’s sober,’’ 
she continued. “So I hear a lot of talk one way or the 
other. I'd like to hear your side now. What is it you 
cnatwalt rs a ly the tal which, 

“Well, I suppose we supply the capital whic s for 
the labour. We rule the Goiniey for you, build rarchea 
to save your souls, and give you an army to protect your 
homes.” Gascoigne spoke. Diveoriys : 

Poppy laughed again. “ And who makes the capital that 
pays or the labour? . . . You ought to come up to 

udham on Saturday nights, and have a look at our souls 
—and our homes.” She leant back in her seat and. drew 
her shawl over her head again. “And how are you joing 
to spend your father’s money—what we helped him make? 

Gascoigne looked out of the window. The little eyes of 
the countless slums exaggerated the gloom and the dust of 
she city. “I don't know! I thought fighting would be a 
ee game; that’s why I wanted the money—I was ambi- 

us. But to-day I saw and heard things which opened 
my eyes. Don’t you think the Church, perhaps, wants a 
man who would go into her business as a soldier goes into 
battle? One who would be just as keen in fighting the 
vileness of these cities as the soldier would be in a 
fight in Africa or ye fk 

Poppy yawned. “What's the matter with the train? 
Why don’t it go on?” ; 
Gascoigne leaned out of the window. “There’s no 
es is there?” 

“Not for you, I daresay; there is for me. I’ve come 
eR to find father. I ain't so lucky as you—my father’s 

ive. 

“What's he doing?” 

The train started with a jerk, and nearly threw Gascoigne 
into Poppy's arms. 

“Look out, silly! He's ap lookin’ for work; which 
means, if he’s found it, he’s getting drunk.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

Again Gascoigne caught a eficapae of Poppy’s white teeth. 
“You've got quite a parson’s habit of ein questions, 
Beligion’s another name for curiosity, ain't it?” 

" P beg your pardon!” 

“Don't mention it,” the girl mimicked. “Father's a 
celebrity! A few months ago he met with an accident n 
at Bouncers, where he worked; he put in his claim, an 
they offered him ten shillings a week for life or one 
hundred and twenty pounds down. He took the hundred 
and twenty; he gave me ten of it, and when he left home 
fast night all he had got of it was fivepence.” 

“What «lid he do with the rest?” 

Poppy liftel her hand to her mouth and gave a p 
fmitation o” swallowing. “ Ain't it awful!” she jeered, 


noting the expression on Gascoigne’s face. “There's 
trouble with the unemployed, you know. They’ve had a 
fight with the police, I hear, and now the lord mayor, or 
someone’s, in a-funk, and trying to find them all nice, easy 
jobs. You see, father stands a good chance, having a 


game leg. 

# Wheee's your mother, then?” 

“ About three months ago parson saw her off to Heaven. 
That's what he said. It's as like as not she took the 
wrong ticket.” . 

Once again the train sto) ; this time at the platform. 
Gascoigne and Poppy tumbled out. “I'll come with you, 
and help you look foe your father if you like.” : 

The girl gave him another searching glance. “ What's 
your game!” . 

Gascoigne had recovered from his temporary embarrass- 
ment. He replied that he was playing no particular game. 
He tried to explain that he wanted to be an onlooker. — 

“Well, I don’t care what you eer A replied 
frankly. “I can look after myself. But if I find father 

might be useful in lending a hand in getting him 
feck. e isn’t easy when he’s in drink.” 

The streets were crowded now. It was the hour when 
Manchester amused itself. People hurried through the 
brightly-lighted gloom, chasing laughter, as smaller chil- 
dren chase butterflies, hoping to catch and impale it, and 
keep it safely under lock key in a glass case. These 
butterflies of pleasure that hovered in the streets were 
evolved from a similar kind of grub; they waved their gaudy 
wings outside drinking saloons theatres. Everywhere 
else there was darkness. The picture gallery was closed ; 
musio and concert rooms did not exist, though in one of 
the hotels an orchestra had been hired to aid digestion. 

Poppy stood still in the main street, and looked up at 
the gloomy statue of a queen; then her eyes swept the 
seats against iron, rails that surrounded the old 
infirmary. They were still occupied by men, and men still 
stared into space, seeing nothing, waiting for something. 

“If you was out of work, with a thirst on you, would 
you sit there and do nothing, supposing you was a man?” 

“I am a man.” 

“Well, would you!” ; 

Gascoigne discovered how unpleasant it was to be ques- 
tioned, but he tried not to dodge Truth. “No, I would 
not!” he @ fiercely. 

1 wen ph ie place nin it 3 the ited ition ! 

was easy self in sugges ition ! 
What would he dot What had he Al ” 
If he were thirsty—he wondered why the girl had not 
suggested hunger; pene hunger was easy to bear—if 
he were thirsty and eearched vainly for work, and, not 
finding it, were forced to sit with his fellow idlers on iron 
seats and watch the rest of mankind chasing butterflies of 
pleasure through the streets, what would he do? : 
He would what he had already done to avoid the 
maggented possibility. He would steal! He would destroy ! 
“If you're going to be a parson, Phas have to 
uicker with your answers,” gs said, “You ought to 
ve a quotation ready from the Bible. I don’t suppose 
father’s here, but I’d better have a look.” 
Gascoigne followed her down the line of steps. The men 
were all alike. The majority of them were dagrednely 
respectable; their clothes were clean, their boots been 
brushed, their faces were shaven; some looked hungry, 
some even thin. But they all looked resigned. Hope Ta 
deserted them long ago. 
When 3 finished her examination she turned to 
Gascoigne. ave you had enough of it?” 
He shook his head—it was the only reply he could 
make. He was slowly realising the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory of civilisation. Wild beasts, well-trained 
animals, or even domestic pete would not have waited as 
these men waited—for something to happen! If their 
masters had not come to put them through their tricks 
and fed them, or with a up urged them to their work 
with the ultimate reward of a stable and « well-filled 
trough, they would have risen and fallen on the city, and 
devoured it. 
“Let's try Stevenson Square; that’s where they hold 
Guaninne tallowad © He let her lead 
ascoigne follow oppy. He let her the way. 
Watching her as she aireae, through the crowd, -he pase 
that she would never sit with her kind, hungry or thirsty, 
and wait for something to She walked not as 
other women of her Kind walked—they shambled along the 
pavements ; she sti » proud of what youth was left her, 
clinging defiantly to what health and stre: the mill had 
allowed her to keep; her short, thin petticoat and the 
ead mittee aed me ett essa 
ng, © ler lim f ise of her 

head. She reminded him just a little of Iris. ai 

Stevenson Square was full. Half-adozen men were 
making speeches now. They appealed to imagination, not 
to reason; they were Sent King to exotiste, and they 
preached the gospel of self. evan Oppy sNecred as one 
of their stock phrases fell on her ears : 

“Think o r starving wives and children!” 

“They tl more of their blooming dogs when they've 
got the preset” she said, as she elbowed her way through 

crowd. 
Gascoigne bad to struggle to keep her in view; he was 
afraid of what might happen if ke hat gight of hae With 
the unconscious of a man, he did not stop to con- 
sider how she fared up to the moment of their meet- 
ing; innumerable and hitherto undreamed of dangers now 
assailed her in his imagination.. 

The crowd—watohing, laughing, and cursing—tossed 
them like driftwood on a heavy sea. They were punched 
and pushed, driven with the human current now way 
and now that; one moment lost in oceans of humanity, in 
another carried along by a ferrified stream of inhumanity, 
trying to escape from the truncheons of the police. 

eat i Boy erged from the mdb into «side 
street, Gascoigne had lost his hat, Torey» shawl was badly 
MiHeng ts metl” uie Gil, acing ae 
g 2 ’ for i 
“That was a bit of fan; but if tnther’s there it isn) 20 
wae Dering De ane Nica cat, Wonder if I'd better go to the 
police station? ” : 


* Chrietmas ie like a diamond eet in a ho ge year——" 


Like the Christmas Double Number o} 


Gascoigne nodded, “I'll go with you.” — 
Teun i t the rails, Poppy rea: her toilet; 
then she sien oned Geacoigne to a friendly Iamp-post, and 
searched his face by its light. ‘ What do you expect to get 
out of this? t are you following me round for? 
in that crowed yonre etronger than 

I eaw you give one chap a eye.” 
eg in the chest with his elbow,” 


a shoe and a stocking. “You'd better go home. — 
use following me round, ‘cause you won't get anything.” 

“TIT may get your father.” : . 

“That won't help you much.” Poppy still struggled with 
her shoe. Gascoigne obtained a view of the masses of 
hair that had earned for her the sobriquet of “ Ginger 
Pop.” It was regal hair, and Poppy was regal, too; 
stripped of her shaw! and her cold, grey dress, and given 
a bles sea for a background instead of black houses, she 
would have made Astarte envious. 2 

“Don’t you come down to police station; wouldn't do 
no .” She stood upright. “Good-night!” — 

e tefused to take it. “I want to see you again.” 

“What for?” 

He could not explain; if he had been able to explain 
he would have been ashamed to do eo. “ Meeting you has 
sort of made a difference,” he stammered. “I mean, I 
shall probably come back here one day, and—and—and 
fight; try to give all these chaps a better chance. I owe 
it to them—I owe it al . 

Poppy laughed. “ tt could yea do? Climb on top 
of a chair, and shout until the police pulled you off! Or 

et into a pulpit, and tell us not to kick, or we shall be 
icked into—you know where! . . . I s’spose you're 
thinking of your father!” 

Gascoigne looked down the street into Stevenson Square, 
From the distance it seemed as though civilisation had 
grown sick of her own work, vomited, and brought up the 
poieonous matter with which she had gorged herself for 


60 se . 

a ink you are in that place already! I'd like to have 
&@ go at pulling you out.” : 

“You go home, join the army, and marry the girl!” 
Poppy said cheerily. She turned away, when Gascoigne 
laid his hand on her arm. . 

“I'm going back to the etatue in the main street. I 
shall wait there until you come back.” 

“ And if I don’t come back?” 

“You will!’ 

And though she denied Gascoigne with her lips, yet in 
her heart Ginger Pop knew she wanted to see him again. 
For he was the man of her dreams—before mill life had 
murdered them. 

But, though Gascoigne waited with the Manchester 
wastrels in Piccadilly, tramping up and down, and at last 
taking a vacant seat near the infirmary he did not see 
Poppy Marshall again. She kept her promise, and re- 
turned, still fatherless, to the stfeet the great Queen 
guarded. She saw Gascoigne at once—he, of all men in 
the square, alone existed for her. She leant against 
Wellington's statue and looked at him. 

Ginger Pop had met temptations without number in her 
short and poisonous life. Some she had succumbed to, 
a she had resisted; a few, such as drink, had resisted 


er. 

But this temptation to k again to Gascoigne, to 
hold fast to him and not to let him go, was different from 
all the others. It was a beautiful temptation; with it were 
re-born desires, old and Pre ago killed; an incoherent 
longing for daily baths and a daily supply of clean linen; a 
desire to speak again with a man whose conversation was 
not confined to his stomach and his betting losses. Dim 
menfories of Sunday school lessons warned her that any- 
thing beautiful was certainly sinful. 

Probably her father would return in a day or two, or 
a week or two; perhaps with only one leg and half an arm. 
The lock-out would not last for ever, and meanwhile her 
union would not allow her to etarve. And Gascoigne’s 
world was as far from her world as Heaven was from the 
other place; she had dreamed of him before she met him— 
dreams often taking her to os places and giving her 
strange fancies. But it was not ay school, nor those 
dreams, which now helped her to resist the temptation of 


Jim igme. 

Exactly how he tempted her she did not ask herself. 
sie was forbidden fruit, he typified the tree of know- 
ledge—and knowledge was not for Ginger-Pop, she knew; 
eBepny frond Bereeld clang desperatel 

oppy fo erself clingi rately to Wellington; 
there was some excitement tn bein teniptad- there was no 
excitement in going back to Old 
would be empty, the 
there wae something 


m. The railway train 
room in the back street empty, and 
more to be feared there than an 


ling herself evil names, and receiving strength there- 

by, she a pom besa yd of the infirmary, menched the 

tailway 8 m unseen jascoigne, te: ° 

parusiant in the Oldham ‘train. ae chee 

(Next week another instalment of this story will 
be published in ‘‘ P,W,°’), 


+3 


SARCASTIC, 

“An! that was a terrible Christmas!” said the 
pompous member of the club, recounting an exciting 
adventure of his past. 

“Just fancy, I was the only man out of thirty-five 
who kept afloat in those icy waters. Most extra- 
ordinary, eh?” 

“No in your case,” replied the member who cared 
for nobody. 

“Why so, sir?” inquired the pompous member, 


icily. 

* Puffed up with your own conceit, you know. 
Couldn’t sink if you tried,” answered ibe careless 
one, 


P.W, it eparKles in ite seasonable settings: 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY'S” CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Each of these pietures forms a splendid optical illusion. 


In each case look 


towards the star at the bottom of the centre line and draw the pieture right 
up to the face, when the gift will be seen to fit exactly on to the recipient. 


A mask of President 
sevelt. 


To Mr. “Billy” Taft. 


To Count 


Zeppelin. A pair of wings. 


A_NEW FEATURE. 


OUR LITTLE SHAFTS 


Ir is not true that Mr. Joseph Lyons paatempiaine 
starting a newspaper with the title of Tue Lyons 


Fame awaits the musical comedy actress ‘who has 
the originality to marry someone not a peer or the 
heir to a peerage. 


Tue Bisnor or Lonpon says it is no use trying to 
humbug children. How did his lordship make this 
interesting discovery? 


Some of the “gems” of thought quoted by news- 
papers under the heading of “Sayings of the Week” 
make us think that the title should be altered to 
“Sayings of the Weak-Minded.” 


Havixe lost an eye in a scrimmage (no, this fs 
not a report of a Northern Union football match), 
one of the hounds of the Essex Harriers has been 
supplied with a glass one. He thinks he’s no end 
of a dog now. 


Ix commenting on the Mid-Essex election, a daily 
paper remarks: “A tendency to rowdyism is mani- 
festing itself. Some of the Free Trade Union 

ers had stones thrown at them last night.” 
“Tendency” is good. 


Cowrersutine recently to a young lady’s “Con- 
fession” book, Mr. Frank Richardson, the eminent 
whiekerateur, came to the question: “ Your favourite 
song?” and unthinkingly wrote down, “Whiskers of 
Love.” What might be called a hare(s)lip of the 


pen. 


‘Aw Sminent family solicitor rather reluctantl 
ac the invitation of a fair client to dine wit! 
her at her club, and afterwards “do” a theatre. His 
forebodings of an indifferent dinner were more than 
realised, Tes what he felt was a clear case of insult, 
added to gastronomic injury, was the fact that his 
hostess him to a play in which a prominent 
part was played by a rascally, trust-thieving family 
solicitor, 


The sncw lies thick upon the ground, 
You'll soon be cheered by buying no 


“Tue motor industry,’ says Sir Marcus Samuel, 
“has found employment for 250,000 people in this 
country.”’? As undertakers? 


Mr. Guy Tuorne has written a novel called “The 
Angel.” Every lady of his acquaintance believes the 
heroine was drawn from her. 


“Wie is barking,” is what they say at the 
Southwark, Greenwich, and Woolwich County Courts, 


when his honour the judge gets cross. 
The Antelope 


shall not have to tell it to buck up. 


ADVERTISEMENT in the Stace: “Wanted, young 
lady, to represent the ‘Loveliest Woman in the 
igh-class Illusion.” Is the young lady 


World’ in 
to provide the illusion? 


Dr. Jonn H. Cuarke, in his new book “Vital 


Economy,” inveighs against the evils of a daily bath. 


Mr. Weary Willie and a number of small boys are 


among Dr. Clarke’s most enthusiastic admirers. 


An extra loud trumpet. 


To his Majesty the German " 
: Emperor. A muzzle. 


In view of their continued success, the Australian 
football team—the “ Wallabies”—are in future to be 
known as the “ Wallopies.” 


“Tue object of an Eton education,” we learn from 
the school magazine, is to teach the boys to become 
leaders. Of fashion, or the unemployed? 


Worxnovse guardians all over the country are 
saxon? debating the question whether the Christ- 
mas turkey for the inmates is to be stuffed with 
truffles or merely chestnuts. 


In commenting on the Australia y. Oxford football 
match, and the unfortunate incident which led to an 
Australian player being ordered off the field, a daily 
paper remarked that “It cast a shroud over the 
game.”” Evidently, it was a grave affair. 


TuERE are to be no more bows in opcra—anyway, 
the management of the Paris Opéra have requested 
the artistes to refrain from responding to the applause 
of the audience by bowing during the acts. How- 
ever, though bows are thus forbidden, it is likely that 
eminent singers, especially tenors, will continue to 
put on frills. 


et 


is the new ‘play at the Waldorf 
Theatre. Writing before its production, we hope we 


“IF: A NIGHTMARE.” 
Tue versatile authors of “Wisdom While You 


Wait” are responsible for “If: A Nightmare” (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ils. 


f i ), another volume of 
light satire of the follies and foibles of the hour. It 
is hot from the oven—if the phrase is permitsible— 
and the happenings that the world is yet talking of 
have a place in this amusing little book. As were 
its predecessors, its satire is good-humoured; none 
who appears in its pages will writhe, while all may 
laugh. Its authors, “C. L. G.” and “E. V. L.,” and 
the artist, George Morrow, are no respecters of per- 
sons; emperors, kings, cabinet ministers, artists, 
writers, actors, and actrcsses—all are marks for the 
shafts of the three keen wits that have made them- 


selves the licensed jesters, not of tho age, but of 


the day. 

Very happy is the section sub-titled, “If Monarchs 
Advertised.” The King has the first place, in the 
form of a “displayed” advertisement, as follows: 


EDWARD VII. 
The Peacemaker of Europe. 
Courts Visited to Order. 
Wars Averted at the Shortest Notice. 
Ententes Cemented Daily. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
An ex-diplomatist writes: “An inaccessible Sovereign.” 


Telegraphic address: “ Tact, 
Newmarket.” 


Two diverse characters could not be more admirably 
contrasted than are those of the King and his 


nephew, the Kaiser, who advertises thus: 


WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN. 
Most Stimulating of Sovereigns. 
Most Picturesque of Potentates, 
The Only Emperor who Writes his Own Speeches. 
The Youngest Grandfather on the Throne. 
An Breriness Surprise 


ee ge 
mpaign Supp 
At the Shortest Notibe. 
Versatility Guaranteed. 
Operas Com . Balleta Invented. 
Allegorical Pictures Painted with Dispatch. 
Westinghouse Brakes Improved. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
An ex-diplomatist writes: “The German Emperor is quite 
the ious reticent Sovereign whose conversations I have ever 
com; ns 
rig uncle writes: “You never know what he will say next. 
A visit from him is like living in a railway station.” 


Anample cloak. To Miss Maud Allan. 
NY le 
>@~ 
a 
3° f 
dé 


To the third finger of Miss Christabel 


A 
Pankhurst's left hand. ma 


ment ring. 


the landecape’s drear and bleakK—— 


w HOME NOTES that’s out this week. 


. all 
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Three Views of the Royal and Ancient Game. 


[Even non-golfers are aware that the game wields an 
extraordinary fascination over those who play t, and 
* golf widow ” has come to be a well-known term for the 
unfortunate wife who possesses a golf mansac for a husband. 
The charm of golf, however, h admitted, may not 
be apparent to the onlooker, who wonders wherein lies 
the bewitchmen’ of trying to “ put little balls into little 
toles with instruments singularly ill-adapted to the F sata 
pose,” as a cynical observer once described the game. Here, 
then, according to three golf-playing and well-known people, 
is the secret of the fascination ol got. 


Mr. J. H. TAYLOR 
(The famous ex-Open Champion, who, when a lad tried to 
enlist in the Army, and was rejected on the ground of defective 
eyesight): 

As one who has had a lifelong connection with the 
game of golf, the question “ Wherein lies the fascina 
tion?” is as difficult to anewer as the playing of the 
game itself. . . 

I would, however, answer your question by asking 
another: Why should enyone wish to define the 
fascination of golf? ; : 

Surely the paces that such a fascination exists 
should suffice! Besides, I do not think that anyone 
can possibly define what that fascination really 18. 

Assuming this statement to be a correct one, it may 
be that herein lies the real fascination of the game. 


The Hon. MAUD A. LAWRENCE, H.M.I. 
(Chief Woman Inspector of the Board of Education since 

1905, and an eminent authority on all educational matters). 

The pleasure of golf to me is: 

1 The fresh air and exercise that it provides. 

2. The attraction of the necessary accuracy of eye 
which it demands in common with many other games, 
such as cricket and lawn tennis, which, I regret to 
say, I have been obliged to give up. 


Mr. WARWICK DEEPING 
(The rising author, who, with such ital romances ae 

“ Uther and Igraine,” “ Bertrand of Brittany,” and, his 

latest, “‘ Mad Barbara,” has won a large and faithful 

circle of readers): , 

A woman is most alluring when she is courted—but 
not yet won. Her moods and mysteries pique and 
fascinate the bewitched male. Some such elusive and 
unkissable witch is that spirit of hazard that flite 
over the hills where the red flags flutter. Golf, as a 
game, reminds one of a woman who is worshipped, and 
never wholly conquered. 

It is a virgin game, peevish at times, wayward, and 
not to be taken familiarly by the waist. There is 
none of the sure, safe monotony of marriage about it. 
Possibly that is the reason why so many bachelors 
play golf. The majority of pleyers whom I can call 
to mind among my acquaintances are bachelors—and 
ay mature bachelors, many of them. 

et the confirmed golfer always reminds me of a 
man in love. He is never sure of the lady, never 
uite satisfied. A bogey haunts both lover and golfer. 
ere is always the mypometical grinning, irritating 
rival. Your golfer is often melancholy and distraught, 
nke the lover. Both often seem to possess one solitary 
subject of conversation. The same sympathetic friend 
might hear of a woman’s whims, the romantic 
hazards, the eternal elusiveness that lures and 
enthrals. 

I myself am not a particularly amorous person, 
but I have taken to golf twice, me | dropped it twice. 
A girl coached me in the game when I was first 
initiated. I am sorry to say I jilted both. When I 
resumed golf a second time, I was most respectably 
and complacently married. It was I, then—the 
arrogant man—who dared to coach my wife. I 
remember her doing nine holes in something like 183. 

Golf now began to get a grip of my soul. It 
became like being an obsession. My wife said my 
face was a sort of “golf gauge.’’ She could tell how 
near I had come to profanity on any particular day’s 
round by the face that came to the luncheon table. 
I was ea a ‘drug habit.’? It would not do. 
Golf must go. I decided that I would no longer follow 
the flicker of its alluring skirts. 

I had stodged about in all weathers, developing 
various chronic colds. ‘‘ What a waste of valuable 
energy,” said the steid married part of me. I 
seceded, and took to making furniture, 

And the moral? Well, I suppose the fact is that a 
happily married man we feel #0 much to interest 
him in his own home, that golf—that Gaiety Girl 
among games—is left to one’s bachelor friends who 
are still free to be infatuated! A great game—golf. 
I reverence those mighty ones who have taught them- 
selves to tame and rule the shrew! 
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Cercxer has suffered 
badly in the past from the te ea 
saceotryes methods oan i 
adop' by ite professors. s ] a 
paso “4 ot beasae rig r") “Soccer” football 
and the cut-and-come again “ Rugger” players i 
tactics of Kent, cricket as a ale y . re) of re | | the “five-eighths 


ular spectacle might 
Lat have dled of inanition. 
for the public were un- 
doubtedly ea ofthe — _ 
machine-like way in which it was being playea a few | 
eare ago. 

. And it seems to me that football, more particularly 
professional Association football, is bound to suffer, if 
it is not already suffering in popularity, from the 
want of originality shown by its players. 

Whether it be First, Second, or Southern League 
football, the methods of attack and defence are practi- 
cally the same. There may be a difference in style, 
and one team may go in for the long passing game, 
where another habitually adopts short passing tactics, 
but there is no real difference in offensive and defensive 
principles, and the game is substantially the same 
as it was, say, ten years ago. 

There has been no revolution in “Soccer,” corres- 
ponding to the introduction of the “ five-eights,” the 

stand-off half,” the “wing forward,” or the various 
Colonial methods of packing the scrum in “ Rugger,” 
at all events, of late years; and I say the professional 
“Soccer” game must suffer sooner or later from this 
want of originality. 

The public is bound to get tired of the eternal five 
lorwards, three half-backs, two backs, one goalkeeper 
arrangement. For the team that would vary this set 
arrangement of the players, there would probably be 
not only popularity, ut success. . 

I don’t want to “rub it in” to a fine sporting team 
like Newcastle United, but why did they go down in 
their famous Cup-tie with Crystal Palace. Mainly 
on account of their want of originality. They insisted 
on playing stereotyped First Division scientific foot- 
ball, but “Glaziers” weren’t “having any” science, 
and Newcastle were quite unable to cope with the, to 
them, startlingly original methods of the Southern 
League team. ; . 

Again, how often does one not read in football 
reports that the “So-and-so’s found the short (or long) 
passing methods of the Thingumbobe very much to 
their liking,” but it is seldom that you read on to 
learn that the Thingumbobs altered their unsuccessful 
tactics. 


“ ALL persons employed 
below ground in mines are 
requested to give the closest 
attention to the state of 
the dust and fire damp 
in sostyay® and ge 
as a most important change 
is now takin lace in 
the condition of the atmo- 
sphere over the 
country.” 

The above is extracted 


ine 


from a notice issued some little time ago by the | 


Meteorological Office. 

Now, if there was one class of people to whom one 
would suppose the state of the weather made less 
difference than to any other, that class would be 
miners. 

Working underground, it is all one to them whether 
the sun ehines or the rain pours, and, as at a few 
hundred feet below the surface the temperature ‘re- 
mains the same from one year’s end to another, it 
makes no odds to the collier whether uP above the 
heat be —* or whether Arctic cold binds the 
rivers in fetters of ice. 

On the face of it, then, it appears strange that 
no one, not even the farmer, watches the barometer 
more closely, than does the colliery proprietor, and 
that no other man looks with greater apprehension 
on a sudden and violent change in the evel of the 
mercury. 

A sharp and heavy fall of the barometer is the 
most alarming symptom, especially if it occurs after 
a long period of anticyclone with its accompanying 
high glass. 

t will be remembered that in August last, when 
a month’s fine, dry weather was succeeded by sudden 
and heavy storms, there were three consecutive ex- 
plosions in British coal mines. This was no chance 
coincidence. The horrible accidents, with their 
seco pany ing Toss of life, can be proved to have 
been mainly due to the sudden change in the weather. 

To explain. We all know what happens when the 
barometer falls. It means that a da of air is 
being removed from above us. The atmosphere 
presses down upon us with a weight of fourteen 
pounds to the square inch. If the glass falls an 
inch that means that a weight of no less than seventy- 
two pounds has been removed from every square foot 
of earth’s surface. 

Let us see how this affects the miner, the coal 
miner in particular. 

Coal—most of it—is full of inflammable gases, of 
which the principal is that known to the miners by 


Paragraph : Hie hair ie crisp and black and long, his face 


By Our Cantankerous Crank, , 


Why (tiners 


eA. like 


whole Telling Why Miners Keep a Sharp Eye on the 
Barometer. 


Changelet: Hie hair ie crisp and much too long; hie job is pisgtne hy hee 
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A wearisome mc 
and a total absence 
originality in th 
position of the 
are common feat 


the “lock forward 
we look in vaiu 
similar innova 
_ . .. “Soccer.” 
Then the players themselves are so unenter 
They are quite content to go on scoring or t 
score goals with their feet or their heads, ani 
seem to think of trying any new dodges in s. 
or in the way of getting past an opponent. 
For example, is there anything in_ the 
revent a player from catching and _balanc 
ali on his nose, and running with it unha 
instead of having to propel it with his feet 
Mr. Cooper, the famous Blackheath Rugb 
quarter back, used to jump d 
who tried to tackle him. Of 
“Soccer” player could do th 
Cooper only did this in the c 
for him low,” a form of tack 
“Soccer.” Still, I do think 
might hit on some new method 
an opponent, or of “shooting 
Then, as I have hinted, 
players might be varied, six f 
three backs instead of two, a 
There really is a striking 
“Soccer” football. And, trut 
which usually spells originali 
League football. The majorit 
and fast game, which they are 
ing to meet the needs of the m 
of pass and combination is 
degree. I admit that the gs 
marvellous, and is attractive 
But after all, League fo 
spectacle, and, faithful as the 
it will not stand the curtain’ 
same old “show” year after ye 
Therefore, I say that “Orig 
wanted, and to those who d 
of the proposal, I retort that 
are noted for their conserva 
many startling and radical 
of late years, and that exp 
being tried. 


Weather : 


ally so terrific that it will 
coal to dust, and smother t 
is termed a “bowk.” 

When pure this gas is no 
suffocating, but when combin 
exormously explosive mixture 
of all those coal mine disasté 
so long and deadly. 

Now, the earth and the co 
affected by the diminution o! 
symptom is a heavy fall o 
removal of overhead pressu 
tained in the coal to escape 
lifting off the lid of a kettle 
prisoned steam to puff out. 

Consequently, the fall of t 
with a dangerous increase of 
mixture in the workings of g 
least spark, whether from a 
from any other cause, wi 
explosion. 

any cases might be cited 
of atmospheric pressure is the 
in coal mines. 
_ Two days before the terrib 
in Scotland, the barometer 
twenty-four hours it fell to t 
conditions were precisely sir 
trophy at the Haydock Colli 
the death-roll was no less th 

The most dangerous mixt 
atmospheric air is eight of 
It was proved nearly thirty 
ture is more readily reached 
pressure is low than when it 

In dry mines the roadway 
down the dust. Rapid chan 
the air which is drawn dow 
ventilate the mine cause dar 
in the state of the floating ¢ 

80 it is plain that the cog 
his barometer ag carefully 
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. audience can hear the coin knock 
leight ra) and against the bottom of the bag, saying, 
‘ “The coin cannot possibly come out 
that way, as you can plainly hear, 
ad @ as neither can it escape by the sides,” 

oy shaking the bag from side to side. 


Place. the right hand under the 
bag, and make an up-and-down 
Explaining some Clever Conjuring Tricks movement rather mysteriously. 
for Christmas Parties Stop suddenly and say, “‘ Just satisfy 
. epee that the coin is still in the 
g. Can you feel it? Yes? Thank 
_ you.” 

Age mysterious movements with the right hand, 
te e doing which release the concealed coin, which 
le slip out at the bottom of tlie bag into the right 
palm, making it appear as if the coin had passed 
right through the paper. : 

‘ hile attention is attracted to the right hand, the 
eft tips up the bag, causing the marked coin to slip 
out. Take the bag and 7 

coin in the right hand— 
at the same time con- 
cealing once again the 
duplicate coin between 
the joints of the fingers 
and hand them over 
for inspection. 

For the second part 
of this experiment, 
take the coin and 
the bag back again, 
and carelessly throw 
them on the table; 
= my, however, 
changing the coins, 80 Manipulating the coi 
that it is really the = pa ee 
duplicate coin which 
is seen on tho table, the marked coin being concealed 
in the right hand. Then pick up a matchbox, say- 
ing, “I have here an ordinary matchbox, which, you 
see, is perfectly empty.” 

Now comes a rather difficult manceuvre to describe, 
but one which will be ges apparent in practise. 
Slip the box on the thir and fourth fingers of the 
right hand, simultaneously ushing out the inside— 
which take in the left han —and push the coin well 
up into the lid with the thumb. 

Then replace the inside of the box, inserting only 
half-way, so that it holds the coin securely against 
the top of the box, 

You now remark, “ Will you please hold the match- 
box between your first finger and thumb. Don’t 
move, whatever you do, or you will destroy the 
magical influence. I will place thé penny in the bag 
again,” dropping it visibly in. ; 

“T want you to particularly observe there is 
nothing concealed in my left hand,” showing the left 
hand back and front, and then, taking the bag by 
the oF in the left hand and tilting it so that the 
coin slips out, “and there is nothing concealed in 
my right.” 

Take the bag only back in the right hand, and slip 
the coin into a side pocket. ‘ 

Now, hold the bag between the tips of the fingers 
of each hand, requesting your unconscious “ confeder- 
ate” to do ditto with the matchbox. Then say, 
“When I count three, I want you to close the match- 
box rather smartly. Please hold it at arms’ length. 
Now, then, brace yourself up to receive the shock. 
One, to be ready; two, to be steady ; three!” crush- 
tug the bag between your hands. 

The.matchbox. is closed, the coin is distinetly heard 
to fall therein, and, upon inspection, it is found to 
be the marked coin which has thus seemingly invisi- 
bly passed from the paper bag to the matchbox. 


with the fingers wide apart. When the final tear is 
made the top of the loop is torn off, and the strip 
brought down under the torn pieces and up the other 
side, thus releasing the duplicate and securing the 
pieces. 

Transfer the whole to the left hand, and fan out 
the duplicate, bringing it to the top of the fingers, 
thus leading the audience to suppose they are view- 
ing the torn pieces. Now, take the fan in the right 
hand, leaving the torn pieces in the left, and while 
attention is being drawn to the right the pieces 
must be got rid of by slipping them into a convenient 
pocket. 

The fan is now closed with the left hand, a magical 
pass is made, and, to the amazement of the audience, 
the “restored” ribbon is slowly drawn upwards from 
the right hand. 


[Perhaps there is no other form of entertainment that 
possesses 60 great @ fascination as conjuring. There is a 
great rustle and stir of expectation when the conjuror appears, 


and everyone's attention becomes riveted on the performer. 

No trick should be attempted until it ts thoroughly 
mastered. Do not talk too much, and do not try to be funny. 
Use suitable gestures and “ patter » to attract the 
spectators’ attention away from any actions you do not wish 
es to notice. Above all be natural. 


Any ae round stick of suitable length will serve as o 


THE CHANGING HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Tus is a very good introductory experiment, and, 
if performed in a proper manner, never fails to 
cause astonishment and wonder. 

The articles required are three small silk hand- 
kerchiefs, coloured red, white, and blue respectively, 
and ao fairly large Union Jack made of some thin 
material. 

Wrap the white handkerchief, not too tightly, 
round one end of the wand, and tuck the end o 
the handkerchief into its folds to prevent it un- 
wrapping. : 

Roll the red and blue handkerchiefs and the Union 
Jack into three small balls. Place the red handker- 
chief under the vest on the left-hand side, and the 
blue one under the vest on the right, securing them 
in position with pins. The flag should be placed in 
the right hand coat pocket. 

Enter the room with the wand and handkerchief 
held in the left hand. After making a few suitable 
remarks tuck the wand under the left arm, the f 
handkerchief being concealed by the armpit. Show 
that both hands are empty back and front, then 
taka hold of the wand by the end, grasping the ( 
handkerchief with the right hand. { 

Tap the left hand with the wand to draw atten. 
tion onte more to the fact that there is nothing 
concealed in it, and again take the wand in that j 
hand, leaving the white handkerchief behind in the q 

| 
fi 


THE LOST ACE. : 
Prace the ace of diamonds in the right-hand 
trousers pocket; of course, unknown to the audience. 


Then commence the are as follows: 
Run through the pee , and extract the three re- 


maining aces and t 


nine of diamonds. Arrange 
—them on the table in as 


possible, so that the 
side pips of the nine 
are concealed, thus 
leading the audience 
= a to suppose that there 
How to conceal the side pips of the are four aces exposed. 
: nine of diamonds. The remaining cards 
are handed toa spectator 
with the request that he should examine the pack. 
On being assured there are no more aces in the pack, 
gather up the four cards from the table, and hand 
them over to be shuffled into the ack. 
Then produce the ace of diamonds from the pocket, 
which, on a further inspection of the pack, will be 
' found to be missing. . 
This trick is very effective, but it requires a little 
practise beforehand. ; 


THE PENETRABLE COIN. 

Tug is really a combination of two coin tricks, 
and, as now described, is entirely new. It is an 
excellent little experiment for the rawing-room, and 
will defy detection if the following directions, as 
conve: both by the “patter” and remarks, are 
faithfully carried out: 

First of all, display a copy of, say, P.W., and re- 
quest a'‘spectator to tear a page from it. While he 
ig doing this, extract a penny from a convenient 

ocket, and hold it in the joints of the third and 
Fourth fingers of the right hand. : 

Make a bag of the torn-out page as follows, viz. : 
Place the page on the table, fold it away from you 
to within a third of 


itelengthfromthe , 

top, turn it over to 

the other side, and 

fold ck 


it sideways 


{i 


Push the handkerchicfs behind the wand. 


t 
right. Tap the right hand again, and produce the 
handkerchief. 

While attention is drawn to the right hand jn 
this way, tho left, holding the wand, naturally 
drops to the level of the edge of the vest, and, by 
inserting the fingers, the red handkerchief is se 
cured. Place the white handkerchief on a table 
or chair, take the wand in the right hand, and 
produce the red handkerchief from left, im the 
meantime securing the blue handkerchief in the 
right. . Take up both handkerchiefs in the right 
hand by the ends; draw attention to the two colours, 


: x red and white, and state that you will endeavour 
sue yaa —" to produce a blue handkerchief. 
THE TORN AND RESTORED RIBBON. While speaking transfer the handkerchiefs to the 


third of the dis- 
tance, and fold pow to make 
it over flush from the paper bag. 
right to left, Fold according 
finally folding the 0 the arrows. 
top edge towards 


This will have the effect of making two pockets to 
. the bag, one at the top, and the other at the bottom 
or side nearest to you. ; 

You then say, “If should like to borrow a penny 
‘which I propose placing in this bag,’”’ taking it up 
from, the table, opening with the fingers of the right 
hand, and slipping the concealed penny into the top 

ket. “Perhaps you can kindly oblige me? 
.Lay the bag down again on the table, and take 

the penny, but, as if struck by an afterthought, 
hand it back, remarking, “In order to convince you 
there is no deception, a ta plete. ale eee 
i i so that you will know , 
aba x ray Jt While this is being done take up between the first The loop, and the way to pleat the duplicate. 
the bag from the table, and insert the fingers of the finger and nee Hoth unite stent be Sit 
right hand in the other pocket, having the concealed of the right hand. an a e wide open, 

ae the side nearest to you, and taking care it 60 that the audience can satisfy themselves that 
pres pon slip out there is nothing concealed in them. — 

advwnce Fad say. “Please place the penny inside Then tear the ribbon in the middle, place the 
the ba gursdlé" Still keeping the pocket open, pieces together, and tear again, and again, until 
show a eeacns plainly that it ig inside. Hold the | the torn pieces are about the same length as the 
bag by the top in the left hand, gripping the con- pleats in t duplicate. ‘ee aise it Wes Vee 
cealed coin, and shake it up and down, 80 that the The hands must be open to inspection ime, 


left hand, the blue one being concealed behind the 
other two, and produce, after the necessary magical 
flourish with the wand. As the blue handkerchiet 
is appearing make a half-turn to the right, and 
take the Union Jack from the right-hand coat 
pocket. Then bring the two hands together, and 
ently shake up and down, at the same time screw- 
ing up the handkerchiefs into as small a compass a3 
ssible. 

When they have nearly disappeared bring the flag 
to the front of the right hand, and push the hand- 
kerchiefs to the back behind the wand. The 
audience, not being in the know, will naturally 
think they are viewing the handkerchiefs all the 
time. 

You then state: “Having exerted the necessary 
ressure on these handkerchiefs, I will take then 
into tho Ieft hand without once removing ther 
from your sight,” at the same time taking the fla; 
in the left hand, the handkerchiefs remainivg con 
cealed in the right. 
The holding of the wand gives an excuse for 
closing the hand, and the audience have, therefore, 
no suspicion that there is anything concealed in it 
After making a flourish with the wand, shake the 
left hand and unroll the flag, when. + the astonish. 
ment of the audience, it will seem as if the hand- 
kerchiefs have been miraculously changed into 
Union Jack. 


Tis has been performed with great success by all 
our leading magicians. As in the case of so many 
other tricks, its success lies in its simplicity, and 
there is no reason at all why any reader of P.IV. 
should not astonish his, or even her, friend» with 
this puzzling experiment after a little practise. 

Procure two pieces of paper ribbon about three to 
four feet long. Fold up one of the pieces, pleating 
it backwards and forwards. The pleats should be 
about one and a half inches long. Next turn up one 
end of the other piece over the pleated duplicate, 
and paste it down, thus making a loop to contain 
the folded 


e. 

When oo 4 
mencin C) 

trick, hold the Loop 
end containing 

the duplicate 


sen t bs iness, Contentment, and Peacefulness that all may gather——"’ 
— Bawees! trie won golden harvest will be found in ‘* Changelsets. 
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Harrowing Experiences of Famous People. 
The imagination can hardly conjure up @ more dreadful 


vision than a Christmas Day minus Christmas dinner. 
It ie of such experiences that some famous people relate 
the following harrowing tales. 


Mr. C. HADDON CHAMBERS, 
The distinguished author of “Captain Swift,” “ The 
Tyranny of Tears,” and other successful plays. 


Oxcz, many years ago, Christmas overtook me in 
the Australian Bush—on the borders of the Liverpool 
Plains, in New South Wales. 

I was camping with a peng of stock drivers. 
What it was in the shade that day T could not tell 
im but the sun glared upon the earth with relent- 

ferocity, and the burning heat was reflected back 
from the stricken plain into an opaque and brassy 


‘or our dinner we had salt beef, ourried in a 
potato sack, and damper—bread made without yeast 
and baked in hot ashes. For drink we had tea boiled 
in the “Billy” and sweetened with coarse brown 


"Rou h fare, I admit, but Frank Parsons had ridden 
into the town of Forbes the night before, and had 
returned with a bottle of Queensland rum. Did you 
ever try a dash of rum in your tea? Somebow it 
seems to give it character. 

For entertainment Jerty Meekins sang to us. 
Nothing more provocative of slumber have I ever 
heard than Jerry’s singing. 

1t was generally conceded that he made up his 
song, words and music, as he proceeded. The par- 
i ar example under notice began something like 


“Now, Alice, she stood at the winder, and 
She says, says she to me, 
Why stand you in the garden dark so silently, 
For father’s gone to the crossing, and 
I am all alone.’” 

That is about all, I fear, that I, or any of the 
party, can remember of Jerry’s Christmas song, so 
that I once spent a not unhappy Christmas “when 
I was a boy with never a crack in my heart.” 


Mr. PAUL CINQUEVALLI, 
The incomparable juggler. 

I po not quite remember which year it was, but 
it was the time that Russia and Turkey had a big 
war, and I shall never forget it. 

We happéned to be in Odessa, with our circus, 
which included forty-two horses. When war was 
declared, the Government promptly took all our 
horses, including the most valuable trained ones, at 
their own price, which was next to nix, and on top 
of that we were informed that all who wished to 
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prizes offered. 


The competition is delightfully simple. During the coming Christmas 
There will be parties to go 
to and plenty of Christmas fun at home. And there will be Christmas 
erackers, and that is where this competition comes in. 

Bs you know, every Christmas cracker has a picture on the outside ; 
some have pictures of boys and girls, some have pictures of birds and 
I want you to collect these “scraps,” as they 
are called, and when you have got sufficient, to make one picture with 


holidays you will, of course, have a good time. 


animals and trees. 


them. 


This is how you do it: First take a piece of white paper about half the 
size of Pearson's Weekly, that is, eleven inches wide by seven inches deep, 
and on this you will paste your scraps. We will say that one of your scraps 
shows four or five birds flying about. These you would paste on your paper 


ISePERRSONS WEERIYRRE 


leave Odessa must do so within three 


da; 

We left our tents, and started to 
tramp through the country, giving 
show withthe remnants of our circus 


: re | 5 wherever we passed through, and thus 
S$ f m we found ourselves between Cherson 


and somewhere else in Southern 
e Russia on a Christmas Day. 


Going along th d, 
Dinner cee eats 


and Christmas pudding some of our 

folks would be eating that day at 

: home, when one of us, Charlie Burns, 

an Irishman and ex-clown of the circus, exclaimed, 

penting to a fidld, “There is & godsend to us. 
rkey in galore.” 

We looked, and saw a big sow with eight or nine 
sucking-pigs around her. We understood, and 
laughed heartil: 

‘e drew lots out of a hat, seven blanks and one 

paper on which was written “turkey”—whoever 

icked this had to do the deed, steal the pig and 
ikewise kill it. 

The lot fell to the proposer, Charlie Burns. He 
suggested that we should walk on and prepare fires 
for roasting the “turkey.’’ We walked for about two 
iniles, found a suitable spot, and soon the camp fires 
were burning cheerfully. ; 

Before long we saw the hero of the day approach- 
ing Pobys something under his _ i ae 

wo piggie-wiggies, and eo, r all, t 
when we Saeed ont that day we had no Christmas 
dinner in prospect, we enjoyed one out in the wilds 
of Southern Russia. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROCK, 
The famous pyrotechnist™ 


Onty once, illness excepted, have I failed to eat 

aes pudding on Christmas Day, and that was in 
ndia in 1875, when I had the honour of arrangin 
the firework displays in connection with the visit o: 
the then Prince Wales. 

Christmas Day found us encamped on the Maidan, 
or great plain of Calcutta, and eagerly looking for- 
ward to the Christmas dinner on which our native 
cook had promised to “spread himself,” and for the 
preparation of which he had already extracted many 
rupees from us. 

Ah, that cook! I could write pages about him, and 
more particularly his book of testimonials, of -which 
he was inordinately id. 

His knowledge of English being very small, he little 
understood the real meaning of these testimonials, 
which ran something after this fashion: “I can con- 
fidentially certify that ope Din is, without excep- 
tion, the most atrocious culinary artist I have ever 
employed.” The big words pleased him, and he felt 
sure they must be flattering. 

However, as we had to have a cook, we had engaged 
him, despite these recommendations, and he had 

romised us s great Christmas dinner and a “ pucca” 
real) udding. 

We had the lights turned low, in order to give 
Gunga’s pyrotechnical effort (the blazing spirit round 
the pudding) the fullest effect. With many ealaams 
he and his assistants withdrew letting fall the canvas 
door of the tent, leaving us in quietness to the full 
enjoyment of his chef d’eurre, 

ut, Gunga’s blue fire reputation quickly spluttered 


‘ out, for he had foisted on us vile native rum in place 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


20 Prizes of Five Shillings Each, 


@ # AND ONE HUNDRED PRETTY PRESENTS. 


Here is a competition for boys and girls only. 
pay, and every one of my young readers should try for one of the 


There is nothing to 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 10, 1908, 


of the good Three Star brandy we had ordered him to 
ge 


However, we were never to taste the vile concoc- 
tion, for at this moment there arose outside the most 
unearthly and appalling yells and screeches I had ever 
heard in my life, while the lines of the tent were 
shaken so violently that we feared the lamps would 
fall. 

Startled nearly into fits, and thinking murder at 
least was afoot, we jumped up and rushed to the 
opening, upsetting the table. The cause of the dis- 
turbance was soon discovered. A pack of jackal., 
doubtless attracted by the smell of Gunga’s concoc- 
tion had stolen up to the tent, and, frightened by 
some movement of ours, had scampered off, falling 
over the tent lines and giving vent to their horrible 
cries. 

We returned to our tent, to find our plum pudding 
in fragments mixed with pieces of glass and crockery, 
and above all arose the sickly fumes of the native 
rum 


Mr. BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


The famous impersonator of “Characters from Dickens” 
had a hard struggle for recognition in his early days. 

I newemsen 8 Christmas when, owing to my having 
been “let in” for all the money I had in the world, 
my wife and I sat at home without a penny to buy a 
meal, or anything in the shape of food in the house. 
And, the irony of it, my next door neighbours thought 
I was very “well off.” 

At eleven o'clock that Christmas Eve two men 
met at the door, the one a postman, the other a 
tradesman’s man, The former brought a letter con- 
taining a £5 note, the latter everything in the way of 
turkey, sausages, cake, plum pud i and so on, that 
one could dream of for Christmas dinner from Hud- 
son’s in Liverpool Street. Both note and hamper 
were the gifts of my old governor’s son. God bless 
him! I wonder if he remembers this as I do. 


Mr. H. C. SEPPINGS-WRIGHT, 
‘The well-known artist and war correspondent, 


I’vz eaten equirrel in Canada, chop stick chow 
with the Japs, palm oil chop on the coast, pepper 
pot in the West Indies, and lizard in Central America 
on several occasions. 

Here is my Japanese Christmas off Port Arthur 
with Admiral Togo: Of all my Christmas dinners that 


‘of 1004, ham and eggs, cooked in the ward-room of 


a torpedo boat to the weird accompaniment of the 
Russian guns, is the best remembered. The roar of 
the 12 in., varied by the vicious ‘ecream of the 
6 in. Creusots, as the shells passed overhead, plung- 
ing into the water with a force that caused the sea 
to boil for a quarter of an acre. There was also the 

ibility of mines, as one of our destroyers can 
testify, by which thirty feet of her stern was blown 
away. 

The dinner—rice, fish of two kinds, pickles, sauces, 
salted plums, dried fruit of various kinds, chestnut 
tarts, cakes, and fruit—also whale-skin, dressed with 
mustard seed sauce, eats similar to cow-heel or tripe, 
and is quite delicious. Ham and eggs were, the sub- 
stantials, cooked by the commander himeelf. Bar the 
jumping about and shell fire, this dinner was a great 
success. Japanese cooks are the cleanest in the world, 
and cook all their dainty dishes without any fat. 
Hydraulic cooking imparts & refined, piquant, and 
delicate flavour which is all its own. 
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Christmas Cracker Contest — 


a A 


near the top to show they were in the sky. Next, perhaps, you might have a 
donkey and another scrap showing a little boy or girl. You might paste the 


boy on the donkey's back to show he was having a ride. Then, perhaps, one 


of your scraps might show a little house. You would paste this towards 
the back of your picture to show that it was in the distance. And if 
you had a scrap showing a little dog, this you would paste showing him 
trotting beside his little master on the donkey's back. This is just one 
example of a picture you might make out of your scraps. 

To each of the twenty boys and girls from whom I receive what I 
consider to be the best pictures will be awarded a prize of five shillings, and 
to the hundred boys and girls whose pictures come next in order of merit I 


will give a nice little present, 


So as to give you plenty of time you needn’t send your pictures 
along till January 5th, and they must be addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and should be 
marked “ CRACKER " in the top left-hand corner, 


Paragraph : The epearman heard the bugle sound and gail i 
Changekt: The s avey heard the alarm sound, then gaily s AB sega ii 
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to save a good deal of the shock to his system 
that might otherwise have ensued. 

The cart moved very slowly, for the snow lay 
deep on the roads, which iat f the appearance of 


till after about half an hour’s crawling the cart 


being very little used. It seemed to Chorley 
eK that their progress became slower and slower, 
@ 


fl out of the draught. 
Hi iit has a “Ye know, guv’nor,” said the man in a hoarse 
qh | Mit. Christmas voice, “’tain’t no good goin’ on like this. The 
| { aT {hf} snows gettin’ deeper every minnit. If you 
aaa Adventure. take my tip you'll git out and try the footpath 
: y Related by under the trees where it ain’t so deep. - 
wood ain’t much more’n three miles furder on.” 
ARNOLD Chorley thanked the man for his practical 


Cuortey had been invited to spend Christmas with “Ten  shillin’s. 
Mrs. Chorley had gone to the | carrier gruffiy. 

Jexters’ place at Boxwood earlier in the week, and 
Chorley was following by a later train on Christmas | “Oh dear no! 


his friend Jexter. 


Mr. Chorley 


suddenly sto altogether. 

Then the driver turned on his seat, and looked 
down at Chorley, who was crouching discon- 
solately in a corner of the cart, trying to get 


advice. As he t of the cart 
COLSWORTHY. if Wales ss out of the and gathered 


“ How much do I owe you for this distance P” 
Contract price,’’ returned the 


said cheerily : 


Eve, as he had a few hours’ work to do in the City | This is——” 


before commencing his holiday. Mrs. Chorley had 
hinted to her husband that it would be as well if he 


did not come down quite empty-handed 


Waterloo Station, and had bought a pheasant and a | emphasis, and said in sharp tones: 


couple of rabbits. 


Snow had begun to fall as the express train left 
London, but Chorley had a rug, and he did not, there- | lessness of the situation. 


“D’ye wanter argify about it, guv’nor?” 
Chorley looked round him and realised the help- 


fore, mind the cold aspect outside. He knew that | from everywhere, alone in the darkness and snow, 


ke would be warm enough by the time he got to 


Jexter’s house, as there was @ three-mile walk before | he replied that he really had no wish to argify, and 


him. 
The reflection of the pleasant holiday in prospect 


paid the ten shillings with a weary sigh. He was 


sent him into a pleasant doze, and he woke up just | indicated, and had put a hundred yards or so between 


in time to hear the station 


ple calling out, 
“Boxwood.” He snatched up his rug and the bag 


himself and the 
Chorley follow 


essive carrier. 
the footpath for about a mile. 


of game, and scrambled out on to the platform. He 
did not notice at the moment that what he took for ‘ 


the platform level was the surface of a drift of snow 
a foot or so deep, and, as his foothold gave way 
beneath him, he went sprawling head-first into the 
middle of the drift. The station-master was at his 


side-in a moment, helping him up. 


“You oughtn’t to try and get out while the train’s 


in motion, sir,’ he said. “It’s against the rules.” 
“J didn’t,” Chorley protested. 


in these parts?” 


“Well, you see, sir, this station ain’t used very 
much,’ explained the station-master. “Most people 


gets out at Boxwood.” 


“The een be 
ato) before I attempted to get out. Why don’t 
oan pe the confounded snow off your platforms 


“ Dye wanter argify about tt, guv’nor ?” growled the carrier. 


“Isn't this Boxwood?” Chorley asked in amaze- 


ment, as he paused for a moment in the task of 


brushing the snow from his clothes. 


It led into a wood, and, after proceeding along it a 


: . . “phe 3 _ | little way, he heard the noise of a footstep close tq 
eee ee, See Graton toe JThis is Bor. | him, Chorley wae nob more nervous than most 


about five miles further on. And this is the last | People, but in that lonely spot he didn’ 


train that’ll stop here to-night.” 


“Can’t I get a conveyance of some sort?” Chorley 

asked in a despairing tone as he realised his position. 

“Well, sir,” said the station-master, “the roads are 

very bad to-night—snow’s & couple of foot deep in 

parts, they tell me. But I’ll seo if I can find you 
’ 


anything. 


As there was no waiting-room at Boxwood Grove, 
Chorley had to stand inside the porter’s shed. In 
about a quarter of an hour the station-master camo 


uite like 
the idea that his steps were being dogged. So he 
stood still suddenly and cried: 

“Ts anyone there?” 

“Yes,” replied a voice that seemed to have an un- 
leasantly sarcastic ring in it. “There’s someone 
ere right enough. I’ve been looking for you for 
some time, my beauty !” 

The owner of the voice then appeared, and even 
in the dim light Chorley recognised him ss a game- 


keeper. The man strode up, and snatched the bag 


back to say that he had found the local carrier, who | {rom him, and said, in o tone of warning: 


was willing to take Chorley to Boxwood for ten 


shillings. 


‘As there was no other way out of it, Chorley 


accepted the terms, Tho earner we Be eels The gamekerpet made no reply. He opened the 


ful-looking man, whose features 


« o 


Chorley went sprawling into the middlc of the drift. 


“No nonsense, now. 
barrels, so I- warn you.” 

“Good gracious, man!” cried Chorley, “what do 
you take me for?” 


My gun’s loaded in both 


bag with one hand, while he kept the other warily 
on his gun. “ What have we got here, eh?” he 
said, as if conducting a pleasant conversation with 
himself. “Rabbits, eh? and a pheasant, too. My 
word, but you’ve been enjoying yourself on our pre- 
serves, haven’t you, just?” 

“What nonsense you're talking,’’ protested Chorley 
indignantly. “I bought those in London. I’ve just 
come down by train and——” 

“Yes, I know,” retorted the gamekeeper with a 
mocking chuckle. “You take my tip, old man, and 
come quietly to the lock-up shed. You can tell your 
fairy tale to the police in Boxwood to-night. They'll 
want something to amuse them, and it'll have the 
advantage of being Christmassy.” 

Chorley began onte more to explain, but on the 
gamekeeper recommending him to shut his niouth, so 
as to keep the cold out, he held his peace, relying 


for the want of a shave, which, as Chorley estimated, | on meeting someone more reasonable in a few 


was about three weeks overdue. 


“Are you the gemman what wants to be drove to 
ied in a gruff and unpleasant voice. 


Boxwood?” he asked 
“All right. Git inside.” 


moments to whom he could satisfactorily explain the 
osition. 
After they had gone about thirty yards, they came 
to a small thatched shed. The gamekeeper opened 


Chorley got in, and the vehicle, a lumbering, four- | the door, and, just as Chorley was about to ask him 


wheeled, covered cart, started off. 


Tho travelling | where they were going, the gamekeeper caught him 


was 8 bit more jerky, than Chorley was used to, but | by the scruff of the neck, with an adroitness born of 


by wadding himself up with his rug he was able long practice, and pitched him into the darkness, and 


“ Christmas ise 
a“ P. 


° el- 
low!” But 
the game- 


keeper cut 
his words 
short with 


“No, no,” said Chorley, with a derisive laugh. 
I said ten shillings to Boxwood. 


Chorley stopped talking as the gleam in the eye 
of the rough-looking carrier seemed all at once to 
, and Chorley | grow ominously bright. 


Presently the carrier 
had, therefore, gone to the market on the way to | moistened the ti 


of his fingers with a suggestive 


He seemed to be miles 
with a man who looked unpleasantly desperate. So 


rather glad when he had turned down the footpath 
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then locked the door upon him, begging him, for 
his own sake, to keep quiet till the ¢oliceman came. 


Chorley nearly choked with indignation at the 


man’s insolent behaviour. He spluttered out: 
“How dare 


ae ou 
w 


oe — 


ou kee 
your mout 


shut till the The policeman, 


threv a giaring 
light on the lower 
‘ half of Chorley. 
can talk. * af 

Before Chorley could frame a suitable reply, he 
heard the man’s muffled footsteps growing fainter in 
the distance. As he was by no means disposed to 
wait in such a place at the bidding of a mere game- 
keeper, he struck a match, and looked round to see 
what chance of escape there might be. 

There was only one window in the place, and that 
was the skylight, and Chorley observed with satisfac- 
tion a number of wooden boxes in the corner, which, 
piled one on the other, would enable him to reach 
the skylight easily. He made up his mind he would 
leave the shed in that way, and go up to the game 
keeper’s master, and demand an apology and the 
return of his bag. 

To pile the boxes up was the work of a moment, 
and in a very short while after that Chorley was 
struggling through the window which was just about 
large enough to admit of his passing through it 
easily. He got on the thatch on his hands and 
knees, and then he stood up and looked for a point 
from which he could descend. 

At the same moment Chorley felt himself sinking. 
At first he thought it was the snow on the roof 
yielding under his weight, but he discovered, to his 
horror, it was the roof iteelf. Before he could move 
to alter his position, the thatch caved in with a 
crash, and Chorley dropped through up to his waist. 
Indeed, but for the fact that his waist was of rather 
generous proportions, there is no doubt that that 
would have slid through with the rest. Chorley hung 
there with his logy: daneiing inside the ehed for a few 
moments, and then the gamekeeper returned with 
the policeman. 

“Come out, my beauty!” cried the gamekeeper, 
throwing open the door. There was no response, and 
the policeman, turning his lantern around, threw 
a glaring light on the lower half of Chorley, which 
was sticking through the roof. Chorley explained 
breathlessly that, if they would give him a hoist 
up, he would come down by way of the window. 

“Not much, my beauty,’’ said the gamekceper. 
“You're comin’ down this way. Come on,’’ he added 
to the policeman, “let’s both pull together.” And 
Chorley felt two pairs of sturdy hands grasping hie 
ankles. 

He called out loudly that he would wriggle through 
without their help if they would let him alone, but 
a scornful laugh was the only reply he received. He 
clung desperately to the thatch with the view of 
breaking his fall, as he felt himself being dragged 
through; and then he came down with a crash that 
very nearly cost the country one of its police-con- 
stables. As it was, the policeman fell all in a heap, 
and declared that Chorley had broken his back. 

As soon as the constable could get his breath back, 
he examined the game under the light of his lantern. 

“Hallo!” he said to the gamckeeper, “what are 
you playin’ at? Don’t you see this ’ero label tied 
on to the pheasant’s feet with to-day’s date on it? 
Besides,” he added with a loud “phew!” “this bird’s 
boen dead long enough to have had its funeral a 
week ago, and then it wouldn’t ha’ been buried too 
soon |” 

The gamekeeper stared at the phenomenon, and 
then at Chorley, and then he said he was very sorry, 
but he had been on the look-out for a very trouble- 
some poacher for the last few days, and never doubted 
but that he had run him to earth at last. 

It took Chorley some time to get himsclf into that 
state of forgiveness and goodwill to all men, which 
is the right kind of sentiment to harbour at Christ- 
mas-time; but at last he said that he supposed 
that, when a man was a born idiot, you must expect 
him to make idiotic mistakes, and, having borrowed 
a piece of string from the policeman to replace one 
or two buttons that had been torn from his clothes 
during his journey through the roof, he said he would 
forgive and forget. . 

The gamekeeper, not to be outdone in magna- 
nimity, -having heard where Chorley was bound for, 
offered to drive him there in a little car that he had 
handy, and Chorley arrived at Jexter’s place just 
as s search party was being organised to drag the 
enow-drifts for him. 


a time when we are drawn nearer to Kinsmen far away—” 


WwW.” ie a true connecting link. Gend them a copy. 


By Our “PET PESSIMIST.” 


[As will be seen from the following characteristic 
tirade, even the approach of Christmas produces no 
mellowing influence on our P.D.; tt would take a ton 
or two of borax and soda to soften him.] 


In this twentieth century of ours we have vulgarised 
most things from women’s hats to dinner-parties, and 
we have even succeeded in vulgarising Christmas. 

To begin with, what used to be, what should be, a 
season of spontaneous good humour and enjoyment has 
hecome a dreary, weary farce of forced and hollow 
merry-making. 

In our anxiety to “keep up” Christmas we discount 
it long before it is due. The Christmas numbers of 
the illustrated papers come out in the middle of 
summer, or not very long after it; the shops are 
stocked with alleged ‘‘ seasonable Christmas presents,” 
a term which apparently covers anythi from a 
kitchen range to e packet of hairpins, at the beginsiag 
ef autumn, and_you have bands of disreputable chil- 
dren squalling perversions of beautiful hymns on your 
doorstep before November is well done with. 

It is absurd and foolish to a degree. : 

That realisation seldom comes within miles of 
anticipation is well known. Yet we start anticipating 
Christmas in January, and wonder that we are sick to 
death of the mere mention of it by the time it is 
within measurable distance. 


Giving of Presents. : 

In no direction, however, has Christmas been more 

spoilt and vulgarised than in that of presents. A 

‘hristmas present should, above all things, be a little 
token of love, affection, regard, remembrance—to be 
valued not for its intrinsic worth, but for the sake of 
the giver, and the thought that prompted him. 

But Christmas presents are now usually chosen with 
a view to advertising our wealth, and it is the cost of 
the article that matters in the eyes of donor and donee. 

Formerly people took a delight in choosing Ohrist- 
mas cards appropriate to each individual recipient, 
but ‘now they have a batch printed with the same, 
generally false and meaningless, sentiments for 
everybody, and the great thing is to pay an extrava- 
gant price for them and to scatter them broadcast, so 
that they may boast of having sent off a record 
number. 

Then Christmas used to be the season for family 
gatherings, for quiet though hearty domestic pleasures, 
for sitting fotnd the fire and having a good “crack.” 

The growing popularity of dining out on Christmas 
Day is an evil sign of the times, and part and parcel 
of the vulgarisation of the festival. 

Spollt by Anticipation. 

I daresay it will be said that, at all events, Christ- 
mas has not been spoilt for the children. Pardon me, 
I think it has. Like their elders, they suffer from too 
much anticipation of Christmas, and they have lost 
their zest for it by the time it arrives. 

Then, as I have said, the family spirit of Christmas 
is dying out. The children are either dragged about 
in public with their elders or left to themselves. The 
patriarchal idea of Christmas—I mean, grandpa, 
grandmamma, and their descendants gathered water 
one roof at Christmas, and staying under that roof—is 
considered old-fashioned, and. the children suffer. 

Moreover, even if children do not get too many 
Christmas parties, which is probable, their own 
festivities have certainly been valgarised. 

The Christmas tree must be loaded with quite costly 
gifts, there must be an expensive “entertainer’’ to 
amuse them, and -they themselves are turned into 
tailors’ and milliners’ dummies, afraid to romp in 
their vulgarly expensive clothes. 

Desire for Self-advertisement. 

At least that is so with some children. But there 
sre others who do not get too many good things at 
Christmas. 

Well, I admit that more and more is done every 
Christmzs for hungry children. But how often it is 
vulgarly done! Surely people can be charitable with- 
out blazoning their names and the amount of their 
charity in the newspapers ! 

They certainly lay themselves open to the charge 
that they give chiefly from a snobbish desire to 
advertise themselves and their gencrosity. 

But self-advertisement is the very spirit of modern 
Christmas. It is to be seen in the vulgar costliness of 
the presents exchanged, in the dining out in public, in 
our growing disinclination to enjoy ourselves by our- 
selves, our piteous anxiety to let everyone know what 
we are doing at Christmas, and in all the talk about 
and preparation for Christmas that goes on for months 
beforehand. 

Christmas, I say, has been robbed of spontaneity, 
and has therefore been spoilt and vulgarised, it is to 
be feared, beyond redemption. 


when the lighted Christmas-tree is the special 
celebrated by Jews. 


(Jews led by Maccabeus) over a tyrant king of 
Syria. This king had attempted to force the Jews 
to idolatry, hesitating at nothing to compass his 
ends, but the latter, led by Maccabeus, resisted, and, 


they gained a complete victory over the large armies 
of the enemy. 
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A FEAST OF LIGHTS.- 
A.most coincident with the Christmas festivities, 


feature of the occasion, another feast of lights is 


It commemorates the victories of the Maccabeans 


fortified with a true belief in their own religion, 


The Holy Temple, which had been polluted by the 
heathen soldiers, was again sanctified, and the true 
service of prayer re-established. 

But on attending to the perpetual lamp it was 
discovered that there remained but one flask of holy 
oil sufficient for one day’ only. By a miracle of 
providence it sufficed for eight days, until o fresh 
supply could be obtained. 

In memory of this dedication of the Temple, the 
Jews keep up the festival of Hanukah (the Hebrew 
word for dedication) by lighting "p a candle in their 
synagogtes and houses on the first night of the 
festival and adding one more each successive even- 
ing, so that on the cighth evening eight lights are 
kindled. After the candles have been lit a special 
hymn, expressing feelings of gratitude, is chanted 
to end the evening’s ceremony. 


jo 
TO A LOST LEAP YEAR, 
By Ap_ Optimistic Spinster. 


Farewell ! 

O year of promise unfulfilled, 
Farewell! 

My hoges you've scotched, but not quite killed, 
Farewell! 

You found me-tone, and {eft me so— 

Really, if’s mzan of you to gos 

Would I could stay your course—but no! 
Farewe'l! 


Ill marry yet, in spite of thee s 
Farewell, Old Year, farewell! 
In Nineteea-twelve, with luck, maybe— 
(Hope springs eternal yet, you see) : 
; Farewell! 


Thy festive sounds of Yuletide cheer 

Grate harshly on my sheft-like ear, 

For mask they not my fond dreams’ kaefl ? 
Farewell! 
Farewell! 

To you once more, my lost Leap Yeas, 
Farewell! 

Again in four years you'll be here; 
Farewell | 

Then I shall catch a swaia, you'll see, 

Who'd tose the world: for love of me— 

Till then, dear heart—of years to be— 
Farewell ! 

a oe ae 


KINGS AS GODFATHERS. 

Wuen our King Edward condescends to stand spon- 
sor to the son of a subject,'as happened in the case 
of Mr. Lewis Harcourt the other day, the procced- 
ing looms out as so uncommon a one that the news- 
papers devote to it a quite considerable amount of 
space. 

A large proportion of other European monarchs, 
however, are practically compelled to godfather a 
greater or less number of children every year. 

King Leopold, for instance, is called upon by im- 
memorial custom to stand godfather to every 
seventh son of any of his subjects, and likewise to 
give a cash christening present equivalent to about 
£3 of our money. 

Recently a Belgian labourer’s wife, living near 
Lidge, who had already six sons, gave birth to male 
twins. Here was a dilemma. It was actually de- 
bated whether His Majesty ought to stand nsor 
to one of the children or neither. Eventually the 
King decided to godfather both youngsters, and the 
gratified parents received a, double bonus of £6. 

In Portugal it is the seventh son of a seventh son 
only who is entitled to this special honour. The 
combination is a rare one, as is shown by the fact 
of the Inte King Carlos having been called upon to 
act in that capacity only five times during his reign 
of nearly nineteen years. . 

Spain’s ruler has to godfather all babies born on 
the same day as a Royal infant. Of course, he does 
it by deputy. Linked with this custom is the one 
that decrees the pardon of any criminal condemned 
to die on that day. 

On the occasion of the birth of King Alfonso’s 
second son, it did actually. happen that there was at 
Cordova a poor wretch awaiting execution, and he 
got his pardon as a matter of course, although the 
garetts was actually about his neck when the news 
arriv 
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Numbers of men join the Services at this 
time of year. 


One of the most interesting and least-known 
features of the English Christmas is the effect which 
it has upon our Army and Navy. 

Hundreds, sometimes thousands, of recruits appear 
at the naval and military stations immediately after 
the Yuletide rejoicings. Nothing except a big war 
can lengthen the rank and file like Father Christmas. 

The secret, our representative discovered. lies in 
the wholesale leave which is granted about this time 
to men in both services. Before Ilcaving the barracks 
or the ship Tommy and Jack are reminded that 
they will doing their country a good turn if, 
while at home, they advertise the advantages of the 
Army and Navy, particularly among their out-of- 
work friends. 

Each promises, as a rule, that he will do his best, 
and usually each keeps his word. He is certain, at 
any rate, to be reminded of his promise when he 
returns, and to be asked how many recruits he 
thinks he has got. 


Bad Trade Assists Them. 

No sooner are they home than the local 
recruiting-sergeants press them into service. You 
can see them talking confidentially to each other, 
and if you get mear enough you will hear the ser- 
geant promising a little commission if Jack or Tommy 
will bring a few lads along. 

If the serviee men have an eye to business they 
make themselves look their smartest, and scldom 
fail to earn the commissions and add a good few 
to the number of recruits while on holiday. 

In our great industrial centres particularly, 
when trade is bad and the lads of the 
idle factories and workshops find it impossible 
to get employment, the fascination of the. strong- 
limbed men in uniform who are over on leave is very 
strong, and very little indueement is needed to bring 
the young fellows to the recruiting-sergeart’s door. 
Striking proofs of this would have been seen in all 
the towns and villages of Lancashire had the trade 
war continued. Hundreds of mothers would. have 
had an anxious time there this Christmas, and young 
Lancashire that chose to spend its enforced sparo 
time with soldiers and sailors on furlough would 
have: had-some uncomfortable half-hours at home. 


No Retreating. ; 

On-the mornings when :the furlough ends, and the 

men are going back, fathers and mothers who have 
missed their sons for an hour or two may be seen 
buzzing about the railway stations, like bees about 
a hive, and. just as busy. 
. If Tom or Bill thinks he can run away undetected, 
he finds that he is mistaken. You can see the 
women dragging their sons from the recruiter, and 
hear them scream when they are told that it is too 
late, that the lads have been sworn already before 
a magistrate, and cannot be released, except on pay- 
ment of a goodly sum. 

Whatever may be‘said against requesting men 
before going on leave to paint the service in rosy 
colours to young fellows at home, it certainly has 
the effect not only of augmenting the number of our 
defenders, but of aiming an effective blow at tho 
possibility of conscription. 

A well-known recruiting-sergeant who has taken 
hundreds of lads from the streets outside St. George’s 
Barracks at Charing Cross remarked that more men 
were recruited by soldiers and sailors on leave at 
Christmas than were enlisted by all the recruiting- 
sergeants in the land during the rest of the year. 


In the Barracks. 

“So common is it,” he said, “that you cannot 
enter a barracks, or visit a ship, within 9 month or 
two after Christmas, without et om hundreds of 
references to Christmas ‘ rooties’ (recruits). 

“The men have an idea that the youngsters have 
joined in a fit of enthusiasm, and whenever the 
atter are a little glum it is taken as an indication 
that they are regretting the steps. ‘Cheer up, 
Christmas!’ you can hear. ‘You'll be going on leavo 
yourself next year, and then you'll get your own 
back. You can tell the tale td others like it was 
told to you.’” 

Father Christmas will do us a good turn if he 
makes the recruiting for Christmas 1908 a record. 
Everything indicates that he will. When strikes, 
lock-outs, and general depression are tho order of 
the day, as at present, larders get low, and pockets 
empty, and young men disheartened. 

Service men should have little difficulty this leave 
in doing themselves and their country a lot of good. 
Incidentally, they will introduce comfort to those 
! who are most in need of it. 


Paragraph : Hast thou seen that lonsly castle, that castis by the sea ? 
Charg2let: Hast thou seen.that collar stud that dissppzars by magic oft ? 
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I can remember it all so clearly 
that, although it happened yeara 
ago, it seems but yesterday. 

It was Christmas Evo, and, 
thoroughly tired out with the excite- 
ment of buying presente for every- 
one at home, from father and mother 
. down to Jane, the housemaid, and 

Sarah, the old cook, who kad been with us for 
. years and years and years—I can never remember 

the time when Sarah was not with us—I had 

curled myself up in the big armchair, with the 
tall, velvet covered back, before the fire and—well, 
somehow, although it was not nearly my bedtime, 
I feil fast asleep. . 
To let you into a secret, I was not only tired-out with 
excitement, but rather depressed on account of a scolding 
that my mother had given me early in the morning. It 
came about in this way. . 
Every Christmas Eve, among the poorest children in the 
parish, my mother used to distribute all sorts and kinds 
of toys—some new, some fairly new, eome only rather 
new, and others very old, the latter of which she collected 
from me and lots of other children she knew, 
Well! as a rule, I don’t think I wae either more or 
less selfish than are most children, but on this particular 
morning, when I was asked what toys I had to give away 
to poor children whose parents never had any money to 
buy toys for them, something inside me seemed to eay : 
“Why should you give any of your nice toys away to 
ragged youngsters with grubby hands and faces, and 
tattered and torn clothes, and ts through which their 
toes would persist in peeping here and there? Why 
should you?” the voice said again, “their emudgy 
— will only spoil everything.” 
I didn’t, but collected the oldest no-legged and no- 
armed dolls, the most battered and time-worn horses and 
soldiers, none of which were any age at all, and handed 
them to my mother. That’s why I got scolded—and 
that’s why I felt, too, that I hated all children. 
“ After all,” I remember thinking just as I began to 
doze off to sleep, ‘‘ ragged boys and girls who have never 
known what it is to have nice toys can’t possibly miss 
what they have never had, so even 
if, when they do wake up on Chriat- 
mas morning Father Christmas has 

nite forgotten to put anything in 
their stocking, or even one little 
parcel by the side of their bed, they 
won't feel at all miserable at being 
forgotten.” 

I half opened my eyes again. 
The flickering blue flames from the 
huge wooden logs on the hearth 
were throwing sorts of curious 
shadows here and there. Outside I 
could hear the cold east wind 
moaning round the house. Yes, the 
dining-room was very comfortable, 
* and it was good to be neara nice 
warm fire, in a cosy armchair. 

I half opened my eyes once more. 
Surely I must be dreaming; the 
fireplace was gradually going 
farther and farther away from me, 
disappearing into a sort of misty- 
blue haze, from the depths of which, 
floating as if on air, came the most 
radiant, glittering, shining, res- 
plendent Fairy you could possibly 


The most raiiant, 


i ne. 
glittering, shining, =“ Zome with me at once,” the 
resplendent Fairy you fairy said, hovering round my chair. 
could possibly imagine. “Come, and I will introduce you 
to some new friends.” _ . 
. Somehow or other, although 1 was a little bit afraid, I 
felt I could not possibly disobey this Fairy, who, all the 
same, was not any bigger than myself. But she spoke as 
one accustomed to iS sbeyad: So, she leading the way, 
followed without ur. . 
. Out into the cold we passed, so quickly that I had not 
even time to get my new fur coat wit the big, warm 
astrachan collar; I shivered, and once asked if { might 
not be allowed to go home and get that nice warm coat, 
‘€Y’m sure I shall catch canes, I i eam 
“The children I am go! show you nev 
thick coata,” the Fairy replied, as she sped on faster and 
faster until, at last, she stopped outside a big gate which 
opened as she waved her wand, showing me a beautiful 
den with the most wonderful flowers I had ever seen 
in my life, and in the middle of which hundrede of dirty, 
ragged little children were standing, watching for the 
roach of the Fairy. : 
**Ehe had spoken truly. Not one of these children had a 
warm overcoat Indeed, some of them were so F ged 
that their clothes were more holes than clothes. at, 
despite their dishevelled condition, all those children, boys 
and girls alike, seemed quite happy as they chatted to 
each other about i eg ag they ed Father Christ- 
ring them on morrow, : 
me rer child there is shivering, said the Fairy, as 
she pointed to a tiny little mite who could not have been 
ae m1) 


; ore than three years old, who was 


pe] apart from the others, rubbing 
ag hans together to restore the 


circulation. “ This is Unselfish Land, so 
you must take off your nice warm dress 
and exchange it for hers. In Unselfish 
« Land everyone helps one another.” 
‘ “J don’t care whether reel cold or 
not,” I replied, stamping my foot in a rage, 
“T won't exchange my dress for a nasty, ragged thing Tike 
that.” oved away. . 
es int bee colds’ said the Fairy, addressing the others, 
“(her dress is all] rags, you see—which of you will lend 


£. 9 ” 
ad a mae I will, “I will,” all the other children 


istletoe 
“Th louds of life are scattered as chaff when m 
Taore oe pa clouds to scatter where 


replied as one, “it’s horrible being cold, and we are ever 
so much stronger than she is—besides, no one ought to feel 
cold in Unselfish Land.” 

“You are rich and they are poor, and have never 
known what it is to have whole basketsful of toys on 
Christmas Day,’ said the Fairy, turning to me. ‘ Won't 
you, for once in a way, give your toys to-morrow to these 
poor children—you already have more than you know 
what to do with.” 

“Certainly not,”’ I replied, “poor children aren't 

posed to have toys. It isn’t my fault they are poor!” 

y this time it was getting so dark in the garden 
that the trees Sen out from the gloom looked like 
ghostly eentinels, and I was beginning to grow more and 
more afraid. 

But the other children did not seem to have any fear at 
all of the ever-increasing darkness. ‘I wonder why I am 

such a coward and they are so brave?” the 
thought flashed across my mind. 

The Fairy answered at once—she seemed to be 
able to read my thoughts like an open book. “In 
Unselfish Land,” she said quietly, “no one, except 
those who refuse to obey the rules and to try to 

~ help others, need fear anything at all, either in the 

pb Ie or at night when the garden is quite 

dese and nothing is to be seen but 

tall trees and rows and rows of flower beds planted with 
a of only two colours, some white, others of deep red 


ue. 

“ But really, and here I will let you into a secret,” she 
said, looking at me very intently, “the white flowors are 
not flowers at all, but are little boys and girls who have 
learnt to try and do good to others; the coloured flowers 
are also boys and girls, selfish boys and gals who only 
think of themselves—that’s the difference, do you see?” 

“And who watches over them when they are asleep!” 
I said, “because I’m sure it’s not safe for children to 
— in the open air even though they are disguised 
as 


“You eee that great big star which is shining so 
brightly just above your head,” replied the Fairy, “ that 


ug 
M1, © ms 
I won't ca:hange my ane in G@ nasty, ragged thing like 
that.” . 


is the Watchman of Unselfish Land. He twinkles right 
over his sleeping charges’ heads all night until the dawn, 
when this task is over, then he, too, goes to rest, leaving 
the Sun to take over his duties. But now it is getting 
late, it’s time all children, selfish and unselfish, should be 


in bed, so off you go,” and the Fairy waved her magic 


wand. 

I looked around me, the crowded den of a few 
minutes ago was now quite deserted, the ragged children 
had all di red; but ever so many more white 
—and one coloured flower—were crowded together in the 
beautifully kept beds which stretched here and there as 
far as the eye could see. 

I was the coloured flower, the only new coloured flower 
in the garden. : ; : 

For weeks I remained planted in a little corner all by 
myself, until, at last, I became so firmly rooted in the 
soft, warm earth, that I felt ap positive that no one 
could possibly be strong enough to pull me out of the 

round and take me home again. 

In the daytime, often, I used to feel very, very lonely, as 
everyone—both grown-up people and children alike—seemed 
to lavish all their praise on the white 
flowers; indeed, no one ever took 
the slightest notice of my deep red 

tals, though, in my own mind, I aa. : 
Felt uite sure that I was really far ( iP 
more beautiful than my pale, delicate 4 q 

eighbours. ? " 
’ Krery evening, however, my loneliness q \ 


was disturbed by the Fairy, who, after the sun 
had sunk behind the horizon in the east, with the 
loving care of & mother, would come and quench 


- 
Wisi if gm thirst with beautiful, cool, fresh water taken 
1 Sf, O from a spring hard by. 


At each visit, too, she would gaze at me with 


: ' A y ° Ay : eyes full of a een sympathetic li ed an wand 
al say as she bent down and smoothed the eart 
17. SEC, if S, On around me, as if to tuck me up before I fell asleep 


for the night, “ You are so rich, you have every- 
thing that child could possibly wish for. Won't 
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yours with others who are not so lucky?” 

But I hardened my heart and made no reply, 
7 and day by day my petals which were once only 
light ecarlet, grew deeper deeper in colour until they 
appeared so dark a crimson to look almost black except in 
the brightest rays of the sun. 

Time went on, and many of my. white neighbours were 
eaueeed by visitors to be taken home to enjoy the 

elights of holiday-time; for even in Unselfish Land, 
whero all children are so happy, holidays occur 
just as in real life. 

_But no one ever gave a single ee in my 
direction, unti] one evening Elsa, looking paler 
and more ragged than ever, happened to walk 
iY. my my 
S “What a lovely coloured flower!” she 

~ whispered softly as she bent down and kissed 

7 my deep red petals. “It would make mother so 
happy to see you blooming day by day on a little table by 
her bedside. “Will you come?” she added. 

Wen I hardened my heart still more, and remained 

_1 suppose Elsa must have thought that, in my case, 
silence signified consent, as, pulling me up roots and all— 
I was not nearly so firmly planted in the ground as I had 
thought—she carried me tenderly home and planted me 
once more in a little pot all by myself. 

For several days I stood on that table in the scantily- 
furnished sick room of Elsa’s dying mother, and though 
at first I felt lonely and discontented at being taken to 
such humble surroundings, my lovely blooms seemed to 

ive the tired-looking invalid such great pleasure that, at 
ast, I began to feel quite proud of myself. 

But one evening I grew sad as, although, of course, the 
doctor did not know that flowers could understand what 
human beings had said, yet I knew quite well what he 
meant when he eaid mournfully to himself, “Alas! it is 
ony a question of hours now.” 

he doctor was right. At dawn an angel fluttered 
ently into the room and, leaning over the sick bed, took 
lsa’s mother tenderly in her arms and, 
lifting her as though she were a child, 
bara her away to a land whence none 
return. 


there before. 

“What a lovely white flower you have there, Elsa!” 
she said as, taking our hands in hers, she Jed us both 
back to Unselfish d to join our playmates. 

Five, six, seven, eight! Surely I heard the chime of 
our old dining-room k on the mantelpiece. I opened 
my eyes with a start to.find my mother standing beside 
me, “ You'll be ever so tired to-morrow,’’ she was saying. 
“Come, it’s time all good children were in bed.’ 


But no one except 
you knows why, ever 
since that y, I : 
always shared my 
best toys with the - : 
poorest children I 
could find. 


Ee eel 
_ SOPHIE KNEW. 

It was the dreamy hour when the Christmas dinner, 
having been eaten, is doing its best to digest itself, 
and the girls were talking in the hushed tones 
appropriate to the occasion. 

“ve just heard of a new charm to tell whether 
anyone loves you; and, if so, who it is,” whispered 
Marjorie. 

“‘ What is it? ? queried Sophie, absently fingering a 
new diamond ring. 

“ Well, you take four or five chestnuts, name them 
each after some man you know, and then put them on 
the stove, and the first one that pops is the one that 
loves you.” 

‘*H’m!” said Sophie. ‘I know a better way than 
that.” 

““Do you?” 

‘© Yes, indeed. By my plan vou take ono particular 
man, place him on the sofa in the parlour, sit closo to 
him with the light a little low, and look into his eyes. 
And then, if hé doesn’t pop, you’ll know it’s time to 
‘change the man on the sofa!” 

-———~ fo —__—_ 

“Arg we alone?” asked one of the villains of the 
piece, of his brother conspirator. 

“No, guv’nor,’ came a voice from the gallery, 
"but you will be to-morrow night.” 


and holly are about——” 
HOME NOTES ie found. 


ee 
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CLARA'S LITTLE HINT. 
CHarRLeY wanted to give Clara Lirttz Exssz: “Santa Claus 


i uldn’t : doesn’t go round in a motor-car, 
Ss ap fe present, | but oomould be; so the next THE OLD FAMILIAR PROBLEM. Gace : 


time he called he frankly told her the difficulty under | “Agg you good at arithmetic, my dear?” asked | Mamma: “Why, certainly not; he still drives his 
which he was labouring. Mr. Perkasie of his wife. . .. reindeer, darling.” 
“Want te make me a present, Charley !” Clara ex- “JT was accounted the very best arithmetician at Little Elsie: “Oh, I’m so glad! Tommy Rankin 


claimed, in well-disguised astonishment. “Why, | school,” replied Mrs. Perkasie, with a touch of pride | told me he used a motor-car, and I’ve been in a 
Charley, you forgot yourself.” in her voice. terrible state ever since, ’cause I know the repair 
Charley took the hint, and offered himself on the i Rar hes problem for you.” shops aren’t open at night.” 
. , ad >a 
amt >——_0C~ _ “How can I buy £10 worth of presents with £3 Tur V. - “No : a ‘ 
Mrs. Gramercy: “Sho must have been surprised | 19 cash and no eredit?” : wen ole?” you give your dog any exercise, 


when her husband gave her such an expensive pre- 


sent.” . 
Mrs. Park: “Not surprised, my dear, but 
suspicious.” 


>-S0Cc— 


Jennie (reprovingly): “But we’re not under the 
mistletoe now, Jack.” 

Jack (unabashed): “So much the nicer.” 

>So 

Misraess: “Mary, theee banisters always seem 
dusty. I was at Mrs. Johnson’s to-day, and hers 
are as bright and smooth as glass.’ 

Mary: “She has three small boys at home for 
their holidays, mum.” ; 

CO é 
MIGHT HURT HIS FEELINGS 

Lirrue Dick had a picture-book given him for a 
Christmas present. Suddenly he came running to 
his mother and said: ‘ 

“Mamma, do animals know what they are 
called?” 

“No, dear, why?” 

Dick uttered a sigh of relief and remarked : 

“It would have been so unpleasant for the donkeys, 
wouldn’t it?” 


Farmer Hodge: “Oh, yes; he goes for a tramp 
nearly every day.” 
>__OC 
“Waar is the baby crying about?” 
“Qh, nothing much. He only wants to eat the 
Christmas-tree.” 


>—_0OC< 

Morner: “Well, Johnnie, what are you going to 
give your teacher for a Christmas present?” 

Johnnie: “It’s too soon to talk about that yet, 
mamma. It all depends upon how she behaves her- 
self between now and Christmas.” 

F _CoCo 

SALESMEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 

A zapy wanted a fat turkey, and the salesman 
showed her a beautiful bird with an unbroken breast- 
bone. The lady thought the bird looked bony, and 
asked to see another. 

Taking the bird away, the shopman broke the 
breast-bone and brought the bird back. 

“Ah, that’s a much better one,” said the lady. 
“T su it’s more expensive.” ; 

tine salesman said gtd and the lady paid. 

OC 

Rucrut Rurvs: “I am in luck! Just asked & 
man for a penny, an’ he said he’d give me a quid if 
I'll come to his house to-night an’ steal a box ’ 
cigars an’ a necktie his wife has given him for 
Christmas !” 


>—_OC 
WHY THEY RAN. 

Ar Christmas the children of a certain provincial 
school tried to collect money by going from house 
to house singing carols and snatches of hymns. 

Many complaints reached the rector’s ears, of 
bands of youngsters scam ing through the first 
verse: of “ While ap soon watched,’’ and then 
violently ringing the r-bell. So he instituted in- 
quiries on next visiting the school. 

“Why is it,” he asked, “that instead of singing 
the hymn in a reverent way, you simply scamper 
through one verse, and then ring the bell?” 

Silence ensued for a short while. Then a shrill 
voice from a small boy at the back of the room was 
heard in explanation : 

"Please, sir, it’s ‘cause they always lets the dog 
loose at the second verse.” 

_——_OC 

“ Anp so you are my little nephew?” said the long- 
lost uncle returned from foreign parts. “I am sure 
you have often heard your father speak of me.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little nephew ; “he’s often 
told us that you borrowed a five-pound note from him 
once, and never paid it back.” 

>—_0c~<- 


Hostess (who is giving an entertainment): “Mr. 
Smith is going to sing a comic song.” 

Guest: “I knew something would happen. I up- 
set the salt at the dinner-table.” 

SOC 
OBSERVANT WILLIE, 

Wr Sumsox: “Mamma, does Santa Claus get 
his sleigh om Christmas Eve and drive to all the 
houses of the little boys and girls?” 

Mrs. Slimson: “Yes.” 

Willie: “And does he stop at each chimney as he 
goes along, and leave the right things?” 

Mrs. Slimson: “Yes.” 

Willie: “He must be pretty quick to visit all the 
little boys and girls in one night.”  . 

Mrs. Slimson: “He is, dear.” 

Willie (thoughtfully): “I don’t believe he does it 


9? 


o>TFT OC 
MA’S CHRISTMAS BARGAIN, 


>—_0cCc eC 


“ CyereTmas-Box,” said an extremely ragged little 
urchin, entering a pastry-cook’s. 

“What claims have you upon me?” asked the 
proprietor; “I never saw you before.”’ — 

“Why, please, sir, I_looks in at the window to see 
what time it is when I go by.” 

oo OCS 
THAT NAUGHTY LITTLE BROTHER AGAIN. 

GentrupeE had just admitted Arthur at the front 
door when that bright youth seized the opportunity, 
and took advantage of the privileges conferred b 
a bunch of mistletoe which was hanging in the hall. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she said, “you took a very mean 
advantage! I only wish I knew who had nailed the 
nasty stuff there, I would——” 

But Arthur stopped the impending threat in the 
way he knew best. Later in the evening little 
brother Tommy appeared. 

“Tommy,” said Arthur, “I am going to take 
Gertie away from you soon. Will you mind?” 

“Not at all. Moe and Sis don’t speak,” said 
Tommy, indifferently. 

“Don’t speak! Why?” 

“Because she boxed my ears this afternoon, and— 
and I only just tipped up the chair when she was 
nailing up the mistletoe in the hall, that’s all!” 


COC 
Ir was at an evening party, and a gentleman at the 
gay gathering asked a friend in a whisper: 
«How shall I stir the fire without interrupting the 
music?” 
“Ob, between the bars, of course,’” was the reply. 
SOC 


“Don’r you think,’ suggested a young man to 
his partner at a dance, “that we should move farther 
up the room out of the draught?” 

“Oh, well, if you like!” replied the girl snappishly. 

It was only when they moved away that the youth 
ae that they had been beneath a large bunch of 
tnistletoe. 


oe 


Quest, dining at merry Xmas party: “Tommy, where do 
turkeys come from?” 

Tommy (pointing to onz on the table) : “ Dunno, but Ma got 
this one from a tramp for one and sixpence, ‘cause he said he 
stole it. D.dn’t he, Ma?” 

_—_0Co- 
JOYS THAT CHRISTMAS BRINGS. 

“J pon’t believe the approach of Christmas brings 
you a single joyous anticipation,” said the sweet 
young thing. 

“Don't, eh?” replied the savage bachelor. 
“Listen to my secret. That youngster on the third 
fo is sure to get-a tin-trumpet for a present.” 

“ es. > & 

“Then he will get careless, and leave it on the 
hall floor. And then I shall step on it with both 
feet. Don’t you call that a joyous anticipation?” 

i lOc . 

Mitty {in horrified whisper): “Mamma, Willie is 
an infidel.’ 

Mamma: “An infidel?” 

Milly “Yes; he said he don’t believe there’s any 
Santa Claus.” 


Soo 
Lrrrte Girt or Four (standing entranced before 
the-Christmas gifts in window of toy-shop): “Oh, 
mother, if yeu was my little girl wouldn’t I take you 
in and buy you some of those lovely things !” 
OO od 
PaoroaraPner (taking family group): “Now, then, 
Mr. Housefull, the. expressions are all right but 
yours. Try and look happy—remember that Christ- 


— 
Mr. Housefull (despondently): “Hang it, man, 
that’s just what I am thinking about!” 
>_—_0cC 
ONE SUFFICIENT FOR HIM. 


A yrouwe fellow from the country was attracted 

ile passing a theatre by the posters announcing 
the pantomime of the Forty Thieves. 

The title caught his eye, and he thought he would 
go in and see the piece. Going up to the tickod 
office, he laid down a shilling and said: 

“Gimme a good seat.” 

The ticket-seller raked his shilling into the drawer 
and handed out a ticket. 

“Where’s the change?” said the astonished young 
man, thinking the seat would only be sixpence at 

ere ig no nge ; seats are one 
shilling,’’ was the reply. ital 

For the space of a minute the youth sfood looking 
first at the ticket, and then at the man behind tho 
window. Then he passed the little slip of past 


COC 

Sivcieton: “How did you like the poodle I sent 
youn wife?” 

Wedderly: “Very much. Never saw one I liked 
better.” 

Singleton : “J’m glad to hear it.” 

Wedderly: “Yes; you see, it died the day after 
you sent it.” 


>_——_OCco 
LANDED AT LAST. 

GaTHERED round the festive board on Christmas 
Day, none were more gay than that party of con- 
firmed bachelors. 

A dinner of six courses, including the time- 
honoured turkey and roast beef, had put the guests 
in excellent fettle. 

Then a large cracker was placed on each of the 
plates with the care that suggested that it had been 
specially chosen for its recipient. 

A rollicking individual held out one end of his 
cracker to a friend opposite, and, following the loud 
a ge a piece of -paper fell on the table. 

t seomed harmless enough, but on unfolding it 
our friend fell back in his chair with a gasp. 

“What is it? A banknote?” a guest asked. 

“No, bother it,” replied the recipient, gaining 
his breath. “It’s a writ of old Hobson’s. I’ve been 
dodging him for the last six weeks, but he has 
moored at last. Confound him, he deserves to “Weel, in tat case,’” replied the Scot, “since you | board back. 

e-——" . ptess me, and not liking tae refuse an offer weel “Keep it,’? he said qui . 6 "t care to sce 

“Paid,” suggested someone quictly. meant, I think I’ll be taking twa boxes.” the other call . — 


a OL 
HIS CONSCIENCE HAD LIMITS. 

A commerctat traveller had taken a large order 
in the north for a consignment of hardware, and 
endeavoured to press upon the canny Scottish 
manager who had given order a box of Havana 


cigars. 

Naw,” he replied. “Don’t try to bribe a man; 
I cudna tak them, and I am a member of the kirk.’’ 
“But will you not accept them as a present?” 

“I cudna,’”’ said the Scot. 

“Well, then,’”’ said the traveller, “suppose I sell 
you = cigars for a merely nominal sum—say, six- 
pence 


The ruddy glow of the Yule log warms the hearte of all— 
But the glowing cover of P.W. sheds a welcome warmth all through the year. 


a Re 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Four people eaid they heard it—a fifth died because of 
it. His name was Sylvester. The others who heard it 
were named respectively Lad Hutchinson, Kenneth 
Heathcote, Walter Oliphant, and Molly Sylvester. 

On the floor of his study lay the dead body of Mr. 
Bylvester, shot through the h The door of the room 
was locked on the inside, the window was closed—yet Mr. 
Sylvester lay dead on the ficor, and there was not a fire- 
arm in the room. 

* * ® e & 

It was very aelen to be a guest at Knighton House, 
the residence of Mr. Sylvester. It was a massive, stone- 
built house standing in an idyllic situation. But of its 
many fair adornments there was not one s0 fair as Molly 
Sylvester—Molly with the set oon, I blue eyes, the curly 
masees of hair of burnished copper hue, the full rosy lips, 
which every man in the county lo to kiss, but which 
had never yielded yet to a man’s will. 

Molly and Knighton House. The thought of them set 
every man who had once tasted their delights longing to 
see them again. To sit on those old velvet Jawns, to lean 
on the white marble copings of the balustrades that edged 
the terraces, to wander the devious paths that led now 
through a belt of woodland, whose trees grew up out of 
masses of wild flowers, now through a rose garden, then 
woodland again, and then, perhans, a formal garden. 
Visitors continually found fresh de ights; the wonderful 
grounds of Knighton House seemed 
charm that showed fresh beauties every day. 

And yet not one of them vied with olly. Such a 
thought ran through the head of Kenneth Heathcote, one 
of the many guests at Knighton House. Pipe in mouth, 
he lay in a hammock watching a lawn tennis match. 
Molly had Walter Oliphant, a rising youn barrister, for 
her partner, and they were winning ily against two 
other guests. 

“She seeme awfully taken with Oliphant,” Kenneth said 
to himself somewhat gloomily. “ After all, it’s not to be 


wondered at. Oliphant’s a jolly clever chap, and has a 
big career before him. Still, I wish he didn’t stick quite 


e0 close to her.” 

“Game!” came Molly’s triumphant shriek. 

She sank, panting, into a deck chair, whilst Oliphant 
brought her iced claret cup. Scarcely had she taken a sip 
ere she saw the recumbent form of Kenneth. 

“Mr. Heathcote!” she cried. “How can you be 80 
lazy? Come and play tennis.” 

Kenneth climbed out of the hammock, slipped his pipe in 
his pocket, and strolled towards Molly. veral pairs of 
eyes were fixed admiringly on his stalwart, well-knit form 
and the cheerful, careless smile on his good-looking face. 
Several maiden hearts beat more rapidly as he approached, 
Dut it was only Molly who could cause such a state of 
affairs in his own breast. : 

“You didn’t get your ‘rugger’ blue at Cambridge by 
lazing,” Molly said aaverely “Play tennis at once.” 

And Kenneth played, which was more than his opponent 
did. The latter's whole time was taken up in wondering 
where in the court Heathcote would place the ball next. 

“Choose a partner, Mr. Heathcote, and Mr. Oliphant 
and I will play you,” Molly cried. 

Heathcote did as he was bid, and the game commenced. 
They were two well-matched couples, but it was evident 
that Heathcote Biya the best game of the four. Several 
times his partner let him down, and in consequence the 
couples ran neck and neck until “Six all!” was called. 
The deciding game ran just as oreo) ys so that the last 
etroke would proclaim the victors. Molly eerved, Kenneth 
took it, but, to the astonishment of everybody, he muddled 
the ball badly and landed it in the net. 

“Game!” cried ag es triumphantly. 

Molly did not echo her partner’s triumph, but she looked 
rather oddly at Heathcote, causing him to flush deeply 
and become vastly interested in a search for a missing ball. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked later on, when she 
and Kenneth were alone. : 

“Do what?” Kenneth said uneasily, his face red. 

“You know what I mean. Why id you play that last 
serve of mine as you did! You know as well as I do that 
if you had played it as you can do I should not have 
stood a ghost of a chance. Why did you do it?” 

“ Oh—er—you see you'd nearly won——" 

“ And so had you, Molly interposed. 

“Yes, btt——” Kennet paused, at a loss for worde. 

“You wanted me to win. That was it, wasn’t it?” “ 

Kenneth met her gaze squarely. “And suppose I did? 
he asked. . 

Now it was Molly who was tongue-tied. It was not the 

estion of tennis that held her dumb, it was something 

at she saw in Kenneth’s eyes—something that caused 
her own gaze to droop, that brought a soft light into her 
s. Kenneth stepped closer to her. : , 

“ Ah, there you are, Miss Sylvester 1” Tt was Oliphant’s 

voice, and at the sound of it Kenneth drew away from the 
irl, saying something to himself that would have annoyed 
libhant could he have heard it. ' 

“T1] show you that screw cannon IT was telling you 
about,” Oliphant went on. “The billiard-room’s empty 
now.” 


Paragraph : 
Changelet : 


A Splendid Detective Story. 


possessed of a magic 


tones. “Say you will, Molly; tell me you love me.’ 


bending low, kissed it passionate 


Thou hast no sorrow in thy eong 
Thou hast no music in thy song ) 


Molly could hardly do otherwise than 
acquiesce, and with her going went 
Kenneth’s opportunity. He was 
annoyed, but he reflected that he would 


soon get another chance. 
But no one could have anticipated all 
'@) /=™ that would happen in the very near 


future; that a day or two would place a 
seemingly impassable ae between 
Kenneth and the girl he loved. 

Not during the remainder of that day 
nor the whole of the following day did 
Kenneth obtain the opportunity he 
sought. Just after five o'clock on the 
—— morrow he left Knighton House and 

walked rapidly away until he reached a 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. lane bounded on either side by tree-clad 


hills. 

Walking towards him along the lane 
came a well-dressed girl. She was pretty, but her face was 
pale and her eyes sad. 

. Edith!” cried Kenneth, taking the girl’s hand in his. 

Whatever possessed you to fix such an appointment? ” 

I was drivgn to it,” she replied. “No one must know 
that I am here. I am supposed to be visiting a girl friend 
at Richmond. Oh, Kenneth, Kenneth, my life is getting 
unbearable !_ I want your help so badly.” 

Guy again?” asked Kenneth grimly. 

The girl nodded. 

“What is hie latest!” 

“I am almost ashamed to tell you, Kenneth. He has 
become infatuated with Miss Gordon.” 

ES Joyce Gordon, of the Regent Theatre?” 

Yes. He doesn’t mean anything, Kenneth, I know. 
He is so easy going, but he makes me £0 unhappy, and 
I ve only you to help me, Kenneth,” 

“My poor girl!” Heathcote said, im ulsively slipping 
-— arm sperma ner 4 te help you if I can.” 

‘or fully half an hour the couple walked arm in arm u 
and down the quiet lane. : J 

“I must go now, Kenneth,” the girl said. “I feel 
easier in my mind. Promise me not to tell a soul that I 
have been with you.” 

“T promise, Edith.” 
lea Good-bye, Kenneth!” The girl's eyes were full of 

are. 

“Good-bye!” He bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head. A moment later she was walking hurriedly towards 
the station, and Heathcote, his hands im his kets, his 
face moody, was strolling back to Knighton House. 

Up on the hillside overlooking the Jane, hidden by tall 
ferns, was Molly Sylvester. Her face was deathly pale, 
her eyes burned with an unnatural light, and her slender 
fingers tore convulsively at some plants she had gathered. 

From her coign of vantage she had seen the meeting 


between Kenneth and Edith. In a fascinated manner she 


had watched them strolling up and down the lane, wincing 
when Kenneth took the girl’s arm, gasping with pain when 
she saw him kiss her. 

As his tall form disappeared she sank to the ground, 
her heart aching, but her eyes dry. There she stayed for 
a full hour. At Jongh she arose and walked mechanically 
towards Knighton House, forgetful of the plants she had 
ane out to cull. In the grounds of the house Walter 

liphant came to meet her. 

“Molly,” he cried, “ what has happened? Forgive me,” 
he went on hurriedly. “TI have no right to call you Molly, 
but you look so unhappy that the name slipped out. Can’t 
I help you! Tell me what is the matter, give me the 
ven 0 Bele you, Molly, for I love you with all my heart 
and soul. 

Molly gazed at him undecidedly. She felt that she 
should have stayed his speech, but, womanlike, she yearned 


for someone strong enough to help bear her burdens. She 


thought a great deal of Oliphant—she even thought that 
had. there been no one else she might have cared for him. 
Now, as there eeemed to be no one else, she inclined 
towards him, for her heart was torn, and she yearned for 
something—something she could hardly define. 
“ Molly!” Oliphan cried, a hungry light in his eyes. 
The girl hesitated, and Oliphant came very near to her. 
“Will you be my wife, dear?” he asked in low, 
* He 


tried to put his arms about her, but she evaded him. 

“Not yet,” she said in tremulous tones. “I cannot 
answer you yet. Give me time.” 

“To-morrow at this time I will ask you again,” he said, 
a ring of triumph in his voice. “Shall it be 60?” 

Her reply was to extend her hand. He took it, and, 


ly. 
At that very moment Kenneth Heathcote came into view, 
just in time to see Oliphant kiss Molly’s hand. He started 
as though suddenly stricken with a wound, and then drew 
back, for ho had not been seen. He plunged away down a 
side path, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, his whole 
soul crying out in misery. 

While yet in the first agonies of his discovery Molly 
seat ae him on her way to the house, having dismissed 

ant, 

Molly 1" Kenneth called to her impulsively. There 
was a great note of yearning in his voice, and at the sound 
of it the girl turned and faced him. 

“Molly,” he said again, “I caw Oliphant with you just 
now. Last night I was going to ask you to marry me, 
but we were interrupted. Is it too late, Molly?” 

“Yes.” 

Kenneth winced. “ You are going to marry Oliphant?” 
he asked in low tones. : ‘ 

“Why should I tell you?” The girl's voice was hard 
and vindictive, for her pride had sustained a severe fall, 
and in this moment ehe was merciless. “Shall I put a 
question to you!” 

Heathcote « _ What had come over Molly? He 
had never seen her like this before. She was always s0 
gentle. He did not reply ; apparent! Molly did not want 
a reply, for she put her question without waiting. 

ware you going to marry the lady you met just now!” 
ghe asked in inflexible tones. 
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A ery of astonishment left Kenneth’s lips. What could 
he say’ How did che know of hie meeting with Edith? 

“But perhaps it is Mr. Heathoote’s custcm ta meet and 
kiss many young ladies,” went on Molly in the same hard 
voice, “though, really,” she added, with a harsh laugh, 
“T don’t quite see what business it is of mine. You are 
om liberty to meet whom you like and behave how you 
ike.” 

What reply could he make? He had promised Edith. 
He must say cp ee But even as he stood hesitating, 
his heart heavy as lead, Molly bowed slightly and walked 
swiftly away. And there was no one to say that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘At dinner that night Molly seemed all life; but behind 
thoee sparkling eyes, those laughing lips, was something 
near to a broken heart. And in this mad, unnatural gaiety 
she promised to be Oliphant’s wife; he had not waited for 
the morrow. 

“Don’t tell anyone yet, except my father,” she said. 
“Go and ask him.” 

Oliphant would have taken her in his arms, but she held 
him away. 

“ Wait till my father has rae she said. 

On the following morning Oliphant visited Mr. Sylvester 
in the latter’s study. 

“I want your consent to my marriage with your 
daughter, Mr. Sylvester,” he eaid. 

His host stared at him in surprise, his brow wrinkled. 

“Do you come here at Molly's instigation, Mr. 
Oliphant?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then my daughter has accepted you? 2 

“ Provisionally. She awaits your consent.” 

Mr. Sylvester stood wrapt in deep thought for some 
minutes. Then he glanced at his visitor, saying : 

“T regret to say, Mr. Oliphant, that I cannot give the 
consent you ask for. I have other views for Melly, views 
that I had hitherto deemed would be her views. In point 
of fact, I have already promised her hand.” 

“De you mean that you have arranged a marriage for 
Molly without her consent?” demanded Oliphant. _“ Pooh, 
Mr. Ly ivestars the idea is preposterous! This is England, 
not the East, you know.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Oliphant,” said Mr. Sylvester in level 
tones. “I know what is best for my daughter. She is 
very young yet, and when she comes of age there will be 
few richer girls in England.” 

“You mean to insinuate that I want her money! It is 
an insult, sir! I have an excellent position in my pro- 
fession—why, I am briefed with the great Isaac Rufus, 
K.C., in December.” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. Oliphant. All I wish to 
point out is that I shall exercise every care. I have made 
up my mind who I wish Molly to marry, and if she 
marries without my consent I can render her almost 
penniless, And I certainly shall do so, Mr. Oliphant.” 

“Then you refuse your consent?” 

“J am sorry if it pains you, but I do.” 

Without a reoly Oliphant swung out of the study, 
leaving Mr. Sylvester gazing after him with a pained 
expression on his face. 

“Why couldn’t ft have been Kenneth!” he muttered. 
“I promised the boy's father that our children should 
marry, and I'll stick to it while there’s a chance. I‘ must 
see Molly ‘and talk to her. I'll see Kenneth, too, and find 
out why he’s so sleepy.” * 

The members of the house-party were away on A picnic, 
so that Mr. Sylvester did not get a chance to see Kenneth 
until about am hour before dinner. Kenneth’s wounds 
were very raw, and when Mr. § Ivester broached the 
subject of his marriage with Molly it was like an 
application of salt. 

“There's no question of that, sir,” Kenneth flamed. 

“ Why not, my boy!” 

“T tell you, no!” shouted Kenneth, almost beside him- 
self with pain and misery. 

“Don’t lose your temper,” said Mr. Sylvester sternly. 

Some of the gueste passing by the door heard the raised 
voices and commented on them. Presently Kenneth came 
out, his face like a thundercloud, and strode to his room. 
But during the following meal neither man showed any 
traces of anger. 

Dinner over, the guests split up into parties. Some went 
to the music-room, others layed bridge, others billiards, 
whfist the younger fry indulg in hide-and-seek—the many 
corridors and stairways of the great house forming a 
magnificent playground for euch sport. 

Sick at heart, Kenneth went to his room, feeling in no 
mood to join the m akers. About an hour later Mr. 
Sylvester | to slip away to his study, and sat down 
to think over the events of the day. 

* ® * * * 


Molly and Lady Hutchinson stole along a darkened 
corridor, looking for s suitable hiding-place. Molly had 
‘oined in the game, not from the idea of deriving pleasure 
rom it, but so as to get away from her thoughts. 

“How long did they give us to hide?” asked Lady 


Hutchinson. 
“Five minutes. We started at ten o'clock. It must be 
five past 


now. 
Both girls glanced at their watches; Molly’s registered 
eeven minutes past ten, Lady Hutchinson’s three minutes 


ast. 

Pee If we aplit the difference, it makes it five past,” Molly 
remarked. 

“What was that?’ Lady Hutchinson asked suddenly. 
“Was it a shot?” 

“Oh, no; it was more like the crack of a whip! One of 
the boys has taken down a stockwhip, I expect. Come 
along—let us hide.” . 

Later on a zealous band discovered them. Oliphant was 
the one to pull the curtain on one side. Laughing merrily, 
they descended the stairs. : 

“What shall we do now?” a girl asked. “ Weren't we 
going to talk over the theatricals, Molly?” 

“Oh, yes! Where's father?” Molly said, looking 
round. 

There was no sign of Mr. Sylvester, but the butler said 


nor winter in thy year } 
put wadding in mg ear. 
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he saw bia master go upstairs some time ago.“ He's in his “ How is she now?” asked a man. : 
s atudy,” Molly me = at run and fetch him.” | “Quite conscious. Lady Hutchinson says she has wired 
She disappzared, only to return in a few minutes, a | to Kingham to come down. ; : . 
scared expfession on her face. Thomas Kingham was one of the leading lights in the 
“Phe door is locked on the inside, and I cannot get any force at that time, and had elucidated many seemingly 
reply.” she cried. ‘ baffling mysteries. j . 
‘A hush fell on the onlookers. Each guest stared at Well, if anyone can clear Heathcote, Kingham can, 
another, as though waiting for someone else to su est | Walton remarked. “ It looks jolly black against him, but 
something. It was Walter O es her ene emp sg t. _ can’t bring myself to think that he would do such @ 
“Travers and Walton,” he said, ressing two men, ing. ‘ 2 
a with me. Where's Heathcote? He'd “ Neither can I,” said Oliphant. | . : 
heuer stoa™ a At ten o'clock on the following morning Kingham 
No one had seen Kenneth since dinner, and the three | arrived. 
men went perforce without him. They reached the door 
and tried it, but it resisted their efforts. ‘ 
“Mr. Sylvester!’ Oliphant cried again and again. 
But no response came. : 
“Let's break the lock!” he said. 
‘The three men exerted their strength and burst the door 


He went straight up to the study, meeting the doctor 
there. He made a minute examination of the room, but 
looked neither dissatisfied nor displeased at the conclusion. 
The door took him some considerable time to get past; he 
seemed very interested in it. 

The bullet was discovered, and was proved to be 
identical with the others in Kenneth’s revolver. Kingham 
took the latter, examined it minutely, and then slipped it 
in a bag, which he locked. 

“Has it been out of your possession?” he asked the 
constable. 

“No, eir. As soon as I read the initials I put it away 
in a drawer.” 

“Had you touched the body then?” 

“No, sir.” . 

Kingham next interviewed Molly: Although the girl 
was pitifully upset, she answered all his inquiries exleily 

. What time did you hear the shot!” he asked. 

“ At five minutes past ten.” 

“ How can you be so exact?” 

Molly explained about the game of hide-and-seek, and 
Lady Hutchinson was called in to verify as to the time. 

Kingham left the house then and went to the police- 
station, where he eaw Kenneth. 

“Do you know anything about the crime, sir?” 
he asked pork 
. “No more than you.” 

“Ga on with your meal. please, Mr. Heathcote.” _ 

Kenneth had been eating when the detective entered, 
and he now resumed the meal. 

“They tell me you quarrelled with the deceased gentle- 
man yesterday,” he said. 

“That is so,” replied Kenneth. “He asked me if I 
cared for his daughter, as he wished us to marry. I do 
care for Miss Sylvester, but only that day I had seen her 
in intercourse with Mr. Oliphant as only lovers could be. 
I was very upset at the recollection, and I spoke in a 
I now regret. That is the explanation of the 
so-called quarrel.” 

“Did you threaten him?” 

oe No. w 


open. 
me Good heavens!” muttered Walton. . 

A low flicker of gas showed Mr. Sylvester lying on the 
ground, his head in a pool of blood. ae 

“Keep the others out,” Oliphant said in low tones. 

Walton went to the door and tried to say something 
matter of fact, but no words came. Molly was outside the 
room; behind her was Kenneth, who had just appeared, 
and on tho stairs was a crowd of white-faced guests. 

“Keep away, pleaso, Miss Sylvester,” Walton said at 
length. 

Bat Molly burst past him, stood in the doorway etaring 
at her father's body, then tottered and fell fainting. 
They carried her away, persuaded the ladies to go to their 
rooms, and a number of men stood outside the study. 

“Did he do it himself?” asked one. 

“Must have done,” replied another. “The door was 
locked on the inside.” 

“But the window!” 

“ Ah, the window!” 

With stealthy step several men crossed the room and 
raised the lower sash of the window. . 

“No one could have got up here,” said Travers, staring 
down over the stone wall to the ground, which was some 
sixty feet below. : 

“ Unies he came along that ledge,” Oliphant ssid. 

Just below the window ran a broad stone ledge. It 
reached as far as the next window, which was some little 
way beyond. Slanting downwards slightly, but some way 
above the ledge, ran a water-pipe, to which a man on the 
ledge could have held. : ; 

“By jove, yes!" cried Walton. “What window is that 
where the ledge ends? One of you chaps go along the 
corridor and see.” 

Presently a man’s head projected from the window. 

“This is the room,” he cried. 

“Whose is it?” asked Oliphant. 

The men trooped out along the corridor and paused at 
the open doorway. 

“That is my room,” said Kenneth Heathcote, “bub no 
one could have got through there, as I have been there 
ever since dinner.” 

“That settles it, then. It must have been suicide,” 
Travers remarked: 

“But there is no firearm in the room at all, yet Mr. 
Sylvester was shot,” objected Oliphant. 

“1 heard it,” said Kenneth, “but it was indistinct, and 
I wasn’t sure. You see,” he explained, “there is the dark 
room between Mr. Sylvester's etudy and my room.” 

“Did no one else 5 a shot?” asked Travers. 

“T thought I did,” replied Oliphant, “ but, like Heath- 
cote, I wasn’t sure. It was while we were playing hide- 
and-seek. Ah, here come the police!” : 

Two constables, who had been telephoned for, joined 
the group, inspected the body, looked out of the window, 
and examined the door. 

sa ake door was locked on the inside?” one asked. 

“ es.” 

“Then it is either suicide or a murder committed by 
someone who entered by the window.” 

“Tt can’t be suicide; there is no weapon in the room,” 
said Oliphant. 

= “He might have thrown it out of the window.” 
. “And carefully shut the window after him?” asked 
Oliphant sarcastically. 

But the policeman stuck to his point, and a search was 
instituted on the ground below. It was rewarded by the 
discovery of a revolver with one chamber fired. 

“K.M.H.” The policeman read aloud some initials 
sceatchnd on the butt. “Is there anyone here owns those 
initials?” 

All eyes were turned on Kenneth. His face paled, but 
he gazed steadily at the policeman. 

“They are mine,” he said. 

‘ Is that your revolver!" 


“ How do you sign your name?” Kingham asked. 
It was a peculiar question, and Kenneth looked 
astonished. 


Kenneth paper and pencil. 

“The prisoner signed his name, wondering what good 1t 
could do, and the detective slipped the paper in his pocket. 

“You thought you heard ¢he shot, I believe, Mr. 
Heathcote?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What time was that?” 

“T had just looked at the clock—because it struck nine 
instead of ten. It was four or five minutes past ten.” 

“This is your revolver, isn’t it?” Kingham asked next, 
handing it to Kenneth. 

«“ Would d h 

“Would you mind aiming as though you were going to 
fire at the window _ sald _ 

Kenneth began to wonder if the detective were quite 
sane, but he obeyed. 

“Thanke.” Kingham replaced the revolver in the bag 
he had taken it from. He wished Kenneth a courteous 
good-day, and then withdrew. He went straight back to 
the house, to find the men still gathered in the billiard- 


room. 
After introducing himself, he examined the billiard 
table carefully. 
“Nice table,” he said. “I’m very fond of billiards.” 
Some of the guests turned up their noses. This was 
hardly the way for a detective to elucidate a crime. 
“Don’t worry, gentlemen,” said. “I like to 
combine business with pleasure. Can't we have a game? 
Let’s have a four at snooker.” 


began. 

“When you couldn’t get into the study, you smashed 
the aioe open, I believe?” he said, as he potted the black. 

o es.” 

“You seemed very certain that Mr. Sylvester was in 
there,’’ he went on, taking careful aim at a red. 

“We thought he must be in there,” said Oliphant. 


“And that is your room where the ledge ends?” “Yes, you proposed emashing the lock, didn’t you!” 


* Yes. . asked Walton. 
“You have been there since before Mr. Sylvester came “Did any of you gentlemen hear the shot?” asked the 
up here?” ; detective, chalking his cue. 


“T went there directly after dinner, and remained there 
till the discovery was made.” 

“Then, sir, it is my duty to arrest you on suspicion!” 

A dead silence fell on all around. The quarrel that had 
taken Bey between Kenneth and Mr. Sylvester was 


“TI did,” answered Oliphant. 

“Do you recollect the time?’ 

“Yes, it was twenty minutes to eleven.” 
“ How are you certain?” 

“TI remember looking at the clock.” 


argge te ig han we aoe “Which clock? 

érgea came up at this moment, BY his “J mean, my watch,” said Oliphant. “ 

subordinate’s report, and concurred in the action taken. | playing Hidewad-sask, ee na hiienia 

Kenneth did not say a word, but allowed himself to be Ki ham asked no more questions, and at the end of the 

led any by beat par pee _ He taken into Leckton, | game he left the room. 

a town close by, and lodged in gaol. Three days later Mr. Kingham appeared i 
There was but little in Knighton House that | House eg No one had been allowed ‘> edge iia 

night. Most of the men sat up smoking in the billiard- rmission, and there was still a crowd of men in the 


room. One and all were impressed by what Oliphant told | billiard-room. looked up eagerly as Kingham 
entered, but he took no notice of the’ ccowd, walked 
ateiens 7 to oe ore and a 

“T arrest you, . Oliphant, on the ch: i 
ite 6 Sai 7 1) 5 arge of murdering 


Had a bombshell exploded in their midst the men could 


em. 
“Miss Sylvester has promised to marry me,” he said, 
“ and I saw her father about it. I think Heathcote wants 
her, and I judge that to be the subject of his quarrel 
with Mr. Sylvester.” 
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“Would you mind signing?” Kingham said, handing 


Walton, Oliphant, the detective, and another man 


EEK ENDING 
Duc. 10, 1908. 


not have looked more astonished. They stared from the 
detective to Oliphant, and their mouths opened as they 
saw the latter’s face. 

It had gone the colour of peri his eyes were wide and 
ot and full of fear, his lower jaw had dropped. With 
a eud en whimper he thrust his nd in his pocket, but 
i strong grip closed round his wrist, and a 
revolver dropped from his nerveless fingers. 

Then Walter Oliphant, the me young barrister, was 
led to.gaol. On the testimony of Kingham, Kenneth was 
rel , and he returned Knighton House, to be 
ores witia t fnd oat? "" asked Kingham, wh: 

ow di nd out? ” as! i » who had bee: 
lured up to the house and softened b itality. “ It's 
giving professional secrets away, isn't it? But I'll tell 


you. And I'll tell you this—that Oliphant has confessed. 


“Tn the first place, I thought that if Mr. Heathcote had 
done it he would never have left. his revolver about. By 
the way, had you missed your revolver, sir?” 

“No; it was in a drawer that I did not need to go to.” 

Z — had seen it there?” 

rT ‘es.”” 

“Then, when I examined the revolver I saw that there 
were blood-marks on the butt. Closer investigation 
showed the mark of four fingers and a thumb. But—this 
is the point—they were fingers and thumb of a left hand. 
So, I thought, the man who did this was left-handed. 
He fired the shot—rested the revolver, and reached down 
to seo if his victim was quite dead, and withdrew Ris hand 
with blood on it. Then he picked up the revolver, and, 
dropping it out of the window, shut the latter. So I 
looked round for a left-handed man. I tested Mr. Heath. 
cote carefully him eat, got him to sign his 
name, and to hold a revolver. He was right-handed. 

“Of course, that was all very well, but it wasn’t 
evidence. But, then, I had discovered that the murderer 
had entered by the door.” 

“Then how was it locked from the inside?” asked a 


dozen voices. 

iy and examine the jest into which the door 
fita, where the lock is, you will find two little indentations 
recently I confess they puzzled me for a long time, 
but at length I found out what they were. They were 
made by a piece of wire doubled, running through the 
handle of the key inside the room, both passing out- 
side between the door and the jamb. The lock worked 
easily, and the key was previous! turned as far as it 
would go without actually shifting the bolt. Then by hold- 
ing one end of the wire and pulling the other the key 
could be turned inside the room from the outside, and the 
wire pulled through. 

“It is perfectly correct, gentlemen,” Kingham said. “I 
tried it myself. 

“Thus we have a left-handed man who wishes to 
murder Mr. Sylvester and throw the blame on someone 
else. So far, so good. First of all, who is the left- 
handed man? I studied you all closely, gentlemen, 

Mr. Oliphant and 


peo 

Oliphant assured me that it was at twenty minutes to 
eleven. He said first of all that he had Poked at the 
clock, and then corrected himself and ssid he meant his 
watch. I went up to the study to see if by any chance 
the clock there was thirty-five minutes fast, but I found it 
registered twenty minutes to eleven. Mias Sylvester said 
it had-stopped at that hour about a week before. 

“So now I seemed pretty certain of my man, but I 
wanted to know his motive for the deed and for casting 
the blame on Mr. Heathcote. Inquiry showed that Mr. 
Oliphant, ee a rising, clever barrister, was head 
over heels in , and the Jews were threatening him. 
Then I learnt through Mr. Heathcote’s father taat Miss 
Sylvester would be exceedingly wealthy when she came of 
age, and that Mr. Sylvester wanted her to marry Mr. 

eathcote. Putting two and two together, I decided that 
Oliphant wanted to make sure of the money and the girl, 
and to put the blame on Heathcote eo as to him out of 
the way. His reason for murdering Mr. Sylvester is given 
in his confession, and confirms my theory. Hoe was afraid 
that Mr. Sylvester would will the money away from his 
oe ter, 60 he decided to kill him before he had time so 

. ai e ee. e e e 

“Tt was you I really loved, Kenneth, and o' ou,”” 
Molly was saying. “ should never have married Mr. 
0) 3 1 only did whet I did out of pique. But for 
that my father ’’—her voice broke and fell—* my father 
might have been alive now.” 

“TI don’t think so, Molly. Oliphant had planned the 
affair before you became engaged to him. You tell me that 
it was through him you were on the hillside that 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, Kenneth. He told me of some rare plants 
growing there.” 

“Read that, Molly.” Kenneth put the following letter 
in her hand : 

“Dear Kenneth,—How can I thank you. I followed 
out your advice, and Guy has altered altogether. We are 

h ine on Monday, and may not be back 
‘or some time. We are just like sweethearts again.—Your 
affectionate sister, : ¢ EpirH.” 

“Guy is my brother—Edith is my sister-in-law,” 
Kenneth explained. “She was afraid at the time lest ag 
should find out she had been to me for advice, 60 
promised secrecy.” 

“But how——” Molly began. 

“Oliphant knows my brother end aister-in-lay. He 
knew how matters were. I trusted him then, and told him 
that I was meeting Edith. He guessed it would be ® 
secret meeeing and arranged for you to see it.” 

“To think that I nearly—” 

. yon did not,” Kenneth broke in. “You're mine, 
dear, and we'll be married as soon as it’s decent. Do you 
know who in particular I have asked to the wedding! ”’ 

“T give it up, Kenneth.” 

“It's a thing he didn’t, for it’s Kingham I mean. 
We owe a great deal to him, Molly.” 


Around each glowing hearth I vow, the hap fa th —_ 
But happier facea there are seen around the "ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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TO FIND THE STAR OF BETHLENEW. 


If you get up early in the Morning you will be 
able to see this Wondrous Star. 


the Star of Bethlehem had not once more come 
amongst us. This started him upon the right tack. 

He eet to work to calculate the motions of this 
planet and compare them with the motions of the 
other planets. Saturn, Mars, and Neptune were soon 
found to have had nothing to do with the question, 
and Mercury and Uranus were too indistinct. He, 
therefore, settled upon Venus and Jupiter. 

Jupiter is the next noblest planet in the sky to 
Venus, and these two planets, so Stockwell found, 
were in conjunction with each other at the time of 
the birth of Christ. By conjunction is meant this: 
Jupiter, in his solemn journey through space, 
happened to come in a nearly direct line with Venus. 


Now, in the case of an occultation of stars, one of the 
stars gete behind the other. In a conjunction, the 
rims of the two luminaries appear to touch, as it 
were, like a couple of billiar balls. In this way 
Jupiter joined forces with Venus, with the result that 
we had two superbly brilliant stars combined into 
one. 

At first sight this appears to make Jupiter and 
Venus the real Star of Bethlehem. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that Venus is much nearer the 
earth than her mighty neighbour. Jupiter, there- 
fore, only contributed some of his lustre to that of 
Venus, and it is, therefore, Venus that deserves t 
be called the true Star of Bethlehem. 


Towarps the end of December—just round about 
Christmas, in fact—something wonderful is to be seen 
in the heavens. In the still, small hours of morning, 
when all.the world is hushed in slumber, rise from 

our bed and look! For there, in the south-western 

rizon, gleaming like a priceless pearl in ite celestial 
cushion of blue, is the Star of Bethlehem. It is, 
in fact, Venus, the morning star of winter; but this 
particular star, above all other stars, is the one 
which is beled to have been the magic sign that 
appeared to the Wise Men of the East. 

With the aid of our chart there is no difficulty in 
distinguishing Venus from her neighbouring star 
clusters, so long as the sky is really clear. She 
has from time immemorial attracted attention on 
account of her size and brilliance, which transcends 
those of any other star in the heavens. 

For many reasons Venus may be called tho world’s 
special star. She has an atmosphere, which some of 

e other planets have not; she is even more likely 
to have human inhabitants than Mars; her period of 
rotation is very nearly the same as that of the earth 
—just on twenty-four hours, and, lastly, she is nearly 
the same in size. 

Altogether there are nine planets in the solar 
system. Two of these, Jupiter and Neptune, are in- 
finitely greater than Venus. Yet Venus looks by far 
the brightest and largest of them all. And how comes 
this about? Simply because she is nearer the earth 
than Jupiter and Neptune. And so here we have 
another reason for calling Venus the earth’s special 
star. 

But how comes she to be called the Star of 
Bethlehem? It so happens that Venus alone, in 
spite of all her brilliance, could not have been the 
phenonienon which astonished the Magi at the time 
of the Nativity; for these grave men were learned 
in the astronomical lore of the Chaldean shepherds, 
and knew Venus as one of the permanent planets 
of the sky. The amazing star that shone over 
Bethlehem was brighter than anything they had seen 
before. 

Investigations have been made into this mystery. 
At first people overlooked Venus altogether, and said 
a number of meteors had collided into a solid mass 
and burned their way across the sky for about twelve 
days covering the period of Christ’s birth and the 
visit of the Magi. Others suggested it was Halley’s 


somet. 

But both these theories have been rejected as with- 
yut foundation. It was an astronomer of the name 
3f Stockwell who advanced the best and likeliest view. 
He remembered that at times Venus shines, even in é 2 — 
England, with such superb brilliance that peaple have | Stand facing the North, and, having located the Great Bear, let the eye travel southwards to the Little Bear, then to the 
gone to the Greenwich observatory to ask whether five stars which form the letter W, thence to the Inverted Saucepan, and finally to the Star of Bethichem itself. 


This detracts very much from the value of plum 
pudding and turkey as a means of hap ines it 50ist INSURANCE CLAIM. 
ong in fact, totally to destroy their value. : 

‘hen there are ple who imagine that cg have Ir is only a few weeks ago that we had the un- 
earned a happy Christmas, because they have ought pleasant task of reporting the death of one of our 
their Aunt Maria a shockingly hideous tea-cosy at readers in connection with an accident insurance 
the fancy bazaar. Here is another fallacy of the claim. 
age. The gift of a tea-cosy will not make all the It is, therefore, with very much regret that we 
difference between day and night to Aunt Maria, | have to report the loss of yet another reader, George 
and the only Christmas present which can earn @ peg aged twenty-five, of Tilbury, who met his 
happy Christmas is that which makes all the differ- death by accident on the London, Tilbury, and 
ence between day and night to the recipient. Southend Railway. 

Aunt Maria, by the way, will not be very dis- He was a constant reader of P.W., and usually 
appointed if she does not receive the tea-cosy, because | took the precaution to sign the coupon on page iii. 
she has had no idea that anybody dreams of send- of cover soon after he had made his purchase. 
ing her one. At the same time and by the same This was fortunate, for, having been part of the 
token, if the out-of-work bricklayer roun the corner | mainstay of the household, his presence and support 
were to receivd a fine bit of beef on Christmas Day, will be greatly missed. The parents and family of 
he would be over-joyed. the deceased are terribly prostrated with grief, at 

Just as a good plum pudding requires certain their great loss, and we feel sure that all our readers 
embellishments to be perfect—the gourmet demands | tender their heartfelt sympathy to the grief-stricken 
a dash of brandy—so a happy Christmas Day demands | Mourners. ; 
certain sauces. In accordance with our Insurance Scheme, we have 
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A NEW SERIES. 


HOME TRUTHS. 


1.—How to Spend a Happy Christmas. 


Tue best way to avoid spending an unhappy Christ- 
mas is to take a sleeping draught at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, one of the twenty-four-bour-strong 
variety. . ; 

The best way to spend Christmas Day as happily 
as may be is to rid yourself completely of any idea 
that Christmas Day was intended for your happiness. 
The truest enjoyment is gained by those who do not 
try to enjoy themselves. . : 

The thing to do in the peculiar circumstances of 
Christmas is to cease to be yourself. Best of all, 
become a child, and go among children. 

Then it is not a bad idea to turn into a donkey. 

To become any sort of a beast of burden will be 
almost as satisfactory; for example, you may turn 
yourself with advantage into “de ridin’ hoss of de 
rabbit family.” You will proceed to give free rides 


a hildren as you can gather together for | Remembrance is to the happy Christmas what the sent a cheque for £100 to the parents of 
epee of allowing em to dig their heels into | sprig of holly is to the plum pudding. deceased, this making the 501st claim paid by Pcarson’s 
your ribs. There are old frierds—more important are the | Weekly. . . 

Doctors claim that there is no exercise for a fat | ynknown sick and s.d. Then, coins of gold, silver, We must again duly impress upon our readers 


and copper, given freely, go very far to insure the the necessity of signing the coupon which always 
success of Christmas—not to the recipient, for in | #ppears on page iii. of cover. 
his over-joy he is likely to over-eat and over-drink— ——————— 


but to the giver. IT’S NO’ LORD ROBERTS. 


Above all, the power to perfect Christmas is good- i Lord Robert sod taf é 
will, a spice rarer far than frankincense or myrrh. ao Dore Brignte rd erts promise inspec 


: . s of Glasgow, but was prevented at 
The whole answer to the question of Pimgeo ig the last moment from doing so. A local officer was 
happy Christmas is compresse ’| chosen to fill his place, and in eelling tickets for the 


moods event ib was thought only fair to let the purchasers 
—__—_—rt——___—_ know that Lord Roberts would not be present. One 
emall brigade boy came up to purchase two tickets 
k): “Now, Bridget, I’m going to | for his father and mother. 

peag che “6 bene you will make yourself “Do your father and mothor know that Lord 

era ta mabe i ge Ptoay a “ls talon 
i h : um, Oi’ll do ‘Lor: ec’ he li con- 
wa bee: ee cat ally) #OPm. 80 sorry Oi temptuously. “it's no’ Lord Roberts they’re coming 

ent dance, mum.” to cee—it’s me. 


so good as crawling at speed on all fours. 
‘Beyond Pyention; the best of all times for this 
exercise is after the Christmas dinner. To secure 
the fullest benefit, it is a good plan to give two, or 
even three, children & ride at the same time. 

Some people have an idea that the happiness of 
Christmas depends on such things a9 holly up the 
staircase, and kisses under the mistletoe—to which 
they add music, dance, laughter, old customs, vast 
turkeys, gigantic sausages, barons of beef, globes 
of plum pudding, fine old October ale, and flowing 

wis of punch. ; 
toe dct stat deny that these are good things. ty 
fact, we say they would be very good things—! 
there were enough of them to go round. i 

Unfortunately, while you are eating turkey an 
plum pudding in an over-heated dining-room, your 
neighbour is starving in the cold. 


ind; thus bad be ine and worse remains behind, 
= — pa he me fied : that bad tooth must not stag behind. 


Paragraph: I mu 
Changclet: I mus 


“ ANoTHER goose!” said Mr. Button, and then Mr. 
Button said other things which it would be injudicious 
to print. His wife reminded him that it was Christmas- 


time and a time of peace and goodwill, but the mention 


of Christmas only served to aid the jobbing gardeners 
fiery eloquence. 7 

Before Mrs. Button had married, she had been cook to 
a wealthy old maiden-lady in a neighbouring town, and 
her former mistress, being of a charitable disposition, 
had always sent a postal order for a couple of sovereigns 
each Christmas since their marriage, accompanied by an 
edifying letter and a small bundle of tracts which Mr. 
Bution found made enough pipe-lights to last him a year. 

The gardener had always claimed that as the letter and 
the tracts were for their mutual benefit, 60 should the 
money be. Only last year ‘he had become so cheerful on 
half of his share at the “Lion and Lamb” that he had 
playfully knocked down Mr. Simkins, the village grocer, 
whose face had annoyed him, and the other ten shillings 
had gone in payment of the fine. 

Now there was ‘~_ money, no ey tyine on, = —e 
—just a . A large goose, it was true, but only a 

J with a label beating the words, ‘From Miss Selina 

feldin, with the Compliments of the Season.”” A farmer 
for whom Mr. Button had worked casually, had given 
him a goose—just as good a goose—the previous day. a 

“ What are we going to do with it, two - ? 
demanded Mr. Button, concluding his speech owing to the 
great strain on his lungs. . . 

Mrs. Button, who was critically eyeing the subject of 
discuasion as it lay on the table, said she didn’t know; 
but ven to think they would both keep. . 

“Keep!” roared the r,, getting his second wind. 
“Keep! D’yer think I want to. jive on goose all the 
bloomin’ year? I ain’t a vegetarian. I know what I’m 
going to do, I'm going to take it with me to Merstone 
this afternoon and eell it. Let’s ‘ave some grub, and I’ll 
catch the ee train.”” 

“But it ain't right to sell it, George; I’ve always been 
against selling @ present.” . 

“JT can’t ’elp what's right, I’m goin’ to sell it. 
Besides,’’ he added magnammously, “ we'll share what 
we get.” 

‘Not if you're in Merstone, George,” ssid Mrs. Button 
sorrowfully. 

But despite all arguments, Mr. George Button left 
Littledale by the 2.14 train with the goose under his arm. 
Mrs, Hevins, who had dropped in while he ate his mid- 
day meal, had inspected the birds in the scullery and 
had confirmed Mrs. Button’s view that the gardener was 
“a mercenary wretch.” 

Mr. Button sold the goose at Ward’s, the poulterer’s in 
the Market Place, for six shillings; he deducted his 
return fare, a drink at the ‘‘Green Dragon,’’ and another 
at the ‘“‘ Market Hotel’ as expenses, and divided the 
balance equally. 

As the next day was Christmas Eve—a day Mr. Button 
usually enjoyed to the full—he kept his money in his 
pocket and hurried home. 

His wife was standing at the open door when he reached 
the cottage, despite the fact that the snow was beating in. 

“You ain’t sold the goose, ’ave you, George?”? she 
cried anxiously as her husband came up the path. 

“Of course I ‘ave,” said Mr. Button complacently, 
“I’ve got your share all right, two and sevenpence ‘alf- 
penny, which is better nor nothing at all.” 

“Then you've sold five pounds,” gasped Mrs. Button, 
“ you’ve*been and chucked ae a 

‘* What do you mean!" asked the jobbing gardener 
hoatsely, he was standing out in the snow but did not 
know it. 

“T’ve ’ad a letter from Miss Meldin, she says as ’ow 
she’s ’eard there’s so much unemployment knowin’ 
you never liked work—George, ‘ow can you speak like 
that ?—she was sendin’ food as well as money.” 

‘But she ain’t sent no money, leastways, not unless 
she put some in the letter, ie 

“There's a five-pound note in the goose you've bin and 
sold, George.” 

_It-took Mr. Button some little time to realise the full sig- 
nificance of this statement, and when he did do so he could 


he 
his feelings. Then Mrs. Button explai: 

The charitable spinster had placed a five-pound note in 
the interior of the goose, thinking that when her former 
cook came to stuff it on Christmas morning, she would 
have a very pleasant surprise. A few hours after the 
dispatch of the bird she had thought that perhaps people 
in the Buttons’ station did not indulge in rich stuffing, 


“The aged 
But if vou want a really reliable calusenates doen 


PAO OO” 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. he did not relish the prospect 0! 


only al mately for further enlightenment, ds 
Zoald think of would do anything approaching Fastion, to 
ined, 


and that the note might be baked and, 
perchance, eaten, so she had written her 
usual letter, inclosed the usual tracts, 
and told the secret of the goose. or, as she 
put it—the golden egg that was 
therein. 


A paper eg: would have been the more 
correct pg apply. But Mr. Button 


a did not quibble over her language, being 
more concerned with his own. He 
not spare himself in his wholesale 

— condemnation and had the remarks been 
@) repeated to him in cooler blood, it is 


: / certain that the misguided speaker would 
have regretted his rashness. 
During his he had entered the 


Being the Reason Mr. Button cottage and, suddenly realising that all 
Spent a 
Strenuous Christmas Eve] seven, there wasa train to Merstone at 


the talking, however eloquent, would not 
alter the case, he became more practical 
and looked at his watch. It was about 


eight, which would not him there 
until Ward’s shop was c ; besides, 
there was no train back that i me and 


a nine- 
mile walk. 
He strode into the room and took off 


his enow-covered boots, and then, lighting hie pipe, sat 
back in his chair, maintaining a moody silence. 


“Ain't you going out to-night, George?” ventured 


Mgs. Button, finding the strange silence a strain on her 


nerves, 
“No, I ain’t,”” was the short reply. 
Mr. Button had resolved to cal a 
Merstone the next anenines and: was trying to think of 
some good reason to give poultry-dealer for the return 


of the goose. 


It was ate late when his face brightened, and, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe, he went to bed. . 

‘Wot a blessin’ braing is,” was his self-satisfied 

comment. 
* * ® * * 

The snow that had started overnight had settled thickly 
by the morni 
congratulated themselves on having a real, old-fas 
Christmas, rer 


roads, and the discomforts it caused. 


Mr. Button as he made his way down the lane to the 
station with some difficulty, had no time to take either 
view, his eer were busy elsewhere. True, when he 

rift further up the line had delayed the 
train, and it was not likely to reach Littledale for another 


found that a 
hour, his comments, as he waited about the cold station, 


would, probably, have had more effect on the snow than 
the gang of men who had worked hard for hours. 

The station-master had been slightly istic for the 
train was only a little over half an hour late, and picked up 
another five minutes on the straight run to Merstone 


Junction. 


It was about ten when Button presented himself at 


Ward's shop in the market-place, and being Christmas 


Eve, the place was already fairly busy. He singled out 


the proprietor and drew him mysteriously on one side. 

“‘ About that goose I sold you,” he said confidentially, 
“I want to buy it back.” 

“Why? demanded Mr. Ward, somewhat startled. 


“It’s come from a ’ouse with a fever,” said Mr. Button 
solemnly. 


“Good gracious, man, what do you mean? What do 


you mean by selling me a— 


“'Ush,” eaid the gardener reproachfully, “T only knew 


it this morning and I came rege away to tell you. It’s 
my missis’ cousin wot sent it and——” 


“William,” called Mr. Ward hurriedly, and an assist- 


ant came up. 


The proper said something in low tones to him. The 
assistant had a remarkably red face, but most of the 
colour went from it as he listened to his employer. 

“I remember the bird, sir,” he gasped, ‘‘I sold it only 
*alf an our ago!” 

Mr. Ward was horrified, Mr. Button dismayed. 


kly. 
ae Mr. Moss,”” said the frightened shopman, “a most 
articular old gentleman, very suspicious; ‘e took it with 
'im because ‘e said we might change it if ’e didn’t.” 

“T'll send up to him,” said Mr. Ward, “ I must——” 
tive ru go,” said Button promptly. ‘‘ Where does ’e 

ve? 

“ Siz Terminus Street,’’ said the assistant. Without 
waiting for anything else, Mr. Button was off as quickly 
as_he could go. 

Terminus Street was an old-fashioned road which had 
gal bagel ahaa sine — ee had become a 
Junction and noisy goo at the 
end of it. Private houses anid maa 8 ope acid. side by 


side with an occasional dark, d@reary-looking old place |. 


with a strip of garden in front of it. 

Number six was one of the latter t The tired- 
looking servant who opened the door explained that Mr. 
Mose was a lodger and had two rooms on the second floor. 

“T'll go up and see ’im,” said Mr. Button, obligingly. 
And without pag es girl an opportunity to prevent 
ong = action he bustled past her and quickly mounted 

stairs. 

At the top of the first flight he was met by a 
looking female in rusty black, and a cap which, probably, 
in a palmy days had been white. ‘ 

@ wag carrying a sprig of mistletoe, a fact which 
would probably have a to tl a : 
facie GA Meta lees ee 


tis te do you want!” she demanded sharply, barring 


7 Mister Moss,”’ said Button laconically. 
: But you can’t walk in like this,” maid the lady of the 


jouse. 
Mr. Button, having walked in so far, could not see the 


: an early train to 


and still continued. Prosperous pers 
a 


people in whom sentiment plays a small 
part, thought of the bitter cold, the almost inpasable 


“Who did you sell it to, young man?’ he demanded 


that he had done a good 
done, and he became jovial, 


again with merry feast and jeet——” 
ome.a regular subsacriber-to *P.W.” 
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impossibility of continuing his journey, but age that 
this severe-looking lady might prove an aw 
customer, he did not argue. 


ward 


“It’s a matter of life and death,” he explained 


hurriedly, ‘an’ delay may mean 3 The thartage Baek ut 


The last wag a master-stroke. 


one hand to her heart, and emitting a shrill little shriek, 
something after the manner of a toy steam engine, leant 
against th 


all. 
uy Which is Mr. Moss’s room!” asked the gardener. 
“ First door ite the stairs on landing,” gasped the 


landlady, and Mr. Button, gaining the door, knocked. 


“Come in,’”’ someone grunted, and he entered. 
Seated over the fire was a ehort, elderly man muffled up 


want?” he demanded, swinging 


in a dirty dressing-gown. 


*« What on earth do you 


round, “and how did you get here?" 


“T's. matter of life or death,” said MAX Button. 

“You're mad,” said the ery & gentleman, coolly 
stretching out his hand towards the AL — 

“T ain't mad,” declared the gardener indignantly. 
“T’ve come a long way to save you from eatin’ a goose 
wot’s come from a ouse with the fever. . 

The shabby gentleman picked up his paper again. 

“You needn't have troubled,” he said, “I never eat 
goose, it’s poison, rank poison—all flesh is poison, my 
man. I’m a vegetarian.” — 

“ Bat you bought a goose at Ward’s,” Button gasped. 

“Yes, as a present for my landlady, Mrs. Jones. I 
have to give her something, it is immaterial to me whether 
she is poisoned or not, you had better go and see her. 
Shut the door quietly when you go out. 

He pulled hard at his pipe and started to read the 

r, oblivious of his visitor. ; 
te Button, a bewildered look on his face, strolled out 
and closed the door very softly. a 

In the hall the severe lady was waiting. re 

“T'm glad I’ve come in time to save you, said Mr. 
Button fervently. 

“Bave me!" gasped the lady. ‘“ Whatever are 

ou——?! ” 
me The loony—gentleman upstairs ‘as given you a goose 
that ’ag come from a ’ouse with the fever.” 

“Nonsense,” snapped the landlady, ‘‘it came from 
Ward’s; the bill was with it.” 

“But I sold it to Ward’s,” persisted Mr. Button, the 

iration standing out on his brow and a look of agony 
im his eyes, “ I didn’t know all then.’” 

“ How do I know you are not lying?"’ she asked. 

It was rather an awkward question, but Mr. Button 
was more or less ag for it. 

“Why should I!” he asked in a hurt tone, “TI sold 
the goose to Mr. Ward thinkin’ it was all right, I shall 
*ave to buy it back at what I got for it—four shillings.” 

“The bill was for eight,”’ snapped Mrs. Jones, “and as 
_ seem anxious to it back, I'll sell it to you again 

for fifteen shillings, I’ve got to make my profit.” 

“T’ll give you ten to eave me from trouble with Mr. 
Ward,” he said, after hesitation, 

“ Fifteen,” ted the landlady firmly. 

Mr. Botton felt he was out of his depth, his plausible 
tongue had got him out of «lot of trouble before, but 


this severe-looking was-too much for him. 
“ All right,” he growled, “ I’ll give you fifteen, though 
by rights you s Give me a reward, @ goose, 


for ‘aving saved you from a ‘orrible death.” 

“ That's as it may be,” said the landlady, and dis 
a ngs into the lower regions. 

a few minutes che returned with the gee that 
Button aoe at once. Very reluctantly he counted 
out fifteen shillings. 

Then, plac the bird under his arm, he hurried off 
to catch the half-past eleven train from the Junction. 

The passengers in the third-class smoking compartment 
were surprised to see a man cutting open a splendid 
specimen of a goose with his pocket-knife; they were more 
surpfised and considerably ked at the language that 
filled the carriage a few minutes later. 

Mr. Button had thoroughly explored the goose, but 
there was no trace of a five-pound note. Having expressed 
his views on the subject and noted the disfavour with 
which they were received, he lapsed into silence. 

Had Miss Meldin lied? 

_ He up the pros and cons of this view for some 
time, and then reluctantly acquitted the elderly spinster 
of the crime. : 

Ward had evidently sold the goose, and sold it to 
Mr. Moss. He t have made a mistake in the bird, 
or the landlady— looked capable of anything—might 
have found the note and stuck to it. 

Whatever the explanation was, it was no comfort to 
Mr. Button, he the sad knowledge that he had paid 
fifteen shill for a he did not want, and someone 


else held the five-pound note that should have been his. 


‘His first impulse was to the communication cord, 
t out and walk back to Merstone, return the goose and 
and the fifteen shillings from Mrs. Jones, and then £0 

to Ward’s—and cut open all his stock. 

But the next moment he recollected that such a course 
would almost certainly mean heavy fine, and that Mr. 
Ward would scarcely be likely to allow him to open all 
the geese left in his shop. 

Arrived at his own station, he hurried home, and in the 
passage his wife met him. 

“You know Mrs. Hevins came in yesterday,” she said, 
before her husband could speak, ‘‘ when I showed her the 
ie I most have them mixed up, George, for l've 
‘ound the five-po note.”’ fe 2 

The other bird dropped to the floor. 

“ You've found the five-pound note! " 


“You've found the five-pound note,” repeated Mr. 
Button, in a strained voice. “Then I’ve ‘ad all the 
trouble and mt fifteen shillin’s and——”’ 

“ You'd eat Rha dinner, George,” eaid Mrs. 
Button at the end of outburst, : 

Mr. Button did, and during the meal it occurred to him 
better than he might have 


That will Keep you young 
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to the knowledge or gaiety of mankind; they are, 
therefore, not worth believing or believing in. 


( v@ Progress is the law of the Universe, but it is pro- 
2 ag gress from the lower to the higher ; that is, from the Now Growing all over Great Britain. 
‘ in material up to the spiritual, and not vice versd. a 
: r SPLENDID RESULT OF NATIONAL PRACTICE OF 


a~ to think we might have to come back to earth to 
OS 55 roger between the legs of chairs to amuse our 
! | friends 


By Some Well-known People. —— hope you will forgive my writing about these 
dear, harmless spirits with so much disrespect. 


To conclude, it would add a new terror to death 
? HARLENE “ HAIR-DRILL.” 
4 


How You may Grow Your Natural ‘“‘Crown’’ ot 
Womanly Beauty. 


All over the country ladies are paying more attention 


[The average person, more especially if a man, is apt Sir HIRAM S. MAXIM to the culture of their own nataral crowns of beauty. 
wo be scornfully sceptical of the existence of what are sends @ very interesting communication, And what can compete with the unrivalled natural 
commonly called ghosts. Nevertheless, as will be seen from beauty of one’s own hair? The dead hair that is 


ing ¢ i ; Mayy years ago I was very much puzzled by some 
7 

2 a @ ae boca iets yg very remarkable spirit manifestations, so-called, and 
“Do I Believe in Ghosts?” some have no hesitation fe I sought diligently for many years to find out the 
answering in the affirmative. And these opinions backed trick. What these people did could not be accounted 
as they are by reason, must surely carry wes he.) : for, except on the hypothesis that they received some 
, one vee occult assistance, totally different from anything that 

we know in this world. 
Madame BLANCHE MARCHESI, On many occasions I visited places where the fraud 
the famous singer, says “ Yes,” was supposed to be exposed, but in every case I 


found that the exposee was a fraud. 
1 po not know that ghosts come back to earth| About fifteen years ago I was relating my experi- 
because I have never seen any. But I have friends, 


be és enco to an Englishman at a Paris hotel. He told 
really serious and earnest people, and they have been | mo of Maskelyne and Cook, and assured me that at 
moreint by ghosts, and some have actually seen | their place, which, I think, was the Egyptian Hall, 
e 


: . ae everything was fully explained, so one of the first 
For me the question presents itself quite differently. | things that I did on coming to London was to go 
I am dre that with death we only change our form. | to Maskelyne and Cook’s show, and sure enough tho 
In consequence we must be somewhere. That we | so-called cabinet trick was being exposed. 
are somewhere after death is sure. I was much interested, and I said to myself, “At 
_ That some persons can see what others cannot see | last a little light will be let into this obscure sub- 
is also sure, In consequence, all the dead are; the | ject.” But I was greatly disappointed, because no 
question is whether we can see them or not. 


SUlOl 2 . attempt was made to either perform or explain tho 
Specially organised people hear and see many things | tricks which I had scen performed by a spiritualist 
of which others cannot dream. The best proof of | in the States. On one occasion I offered 100 dollars 
this is the numerous biographies of sainta written by | to anyone who would explain a trick, but everyone 
trustworthy people, or other saints, their companions. | failed. 
In these books it is established, and with absoluto| In order to treat this subject fairly, it would be 
certainty, that they have seen. 


L E necessary to write an article of considerable length. 
I do not think I wish to be or to appear more than | I do not wish to re pe an opinion that is not well- 


fastened on with pins can never possess the lustre of 
the living hair produced on one’s scalp. 

If you would like to make your hair grow in healthy 
and beantiful profusion, you can receive free for the mere 
asking a “Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfit sufficient for a 
whole week’s trial. In that time you can demonstrate 
to your own personal satisfaction what it is that has 
made persons of ali uges and both sexes all over the 
country—and abroad—as keen and interested in the 
poe of “Harlene Hair-Drill” as all persons of 

ygienic and refined personal habits are in “ tooth-drill” 
and “ bath-drill,” for instance. 

The hair has been too long neglected. 

Let any woman conjure up the vision of how much 
younger and how much more attractive she would be if 

er hair was as it was, say, five to ten or fiftecn years back. 

‘And it is this great difference that it is possible to 
restore. No woman’s—or man’s—hair is to-day what 
it might—what it can—be, unless it has had the natural 
and physiological cultivating and beautifying benefit 
of “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

Thousands of British men and women—all sorts and 
conditions of men, in fact—are even now growing bair 
by the “in- 
tensive culti- 
vation sys- 
tem” of 


Hair Drill.” 


all these great souls, who are now happy. founded, but I should say we ought to give the devil They are 
On the contrary, I believe in them, and adore them, | his due. The spiritualists are certainly no greater | proving that 
and, in consequence, I firmly believe that the unseen | frauds than a good many others who pretend to have | the scalp 
are in a majority, and that only our, earthly eyes | dealings with the supernatural. only needs 
hinder us from perceiving what really is. Confucius advised his followers to respect the gods | ‘‘Harlene 
‘ and let them completely alone, and to have nothing Hair - Drill” 

Miss MARGARET COOPER, to do with anyone who pretended to have dealings to yield forth 

with the supernatural. its natural 


who has won fame as the “ feminine Corney Grain,” 
though in no way physically resembling that famous 
humorist. 


Do I believe in ghosts? No, I don’t—but I cer- 
tainly think spirits can return to earth—and influence 
the lives of the generation. 


reer 


Mrs. EUSTACE MILES, 


wife of the eminent athlete, food reformer, and author, 
and herself a@ clever writer. 


I wave never seen a ghost. I am afraid that I 
should be very frightened if 1 did. 

I would not sleep in a haunted room for the world, 
if I knew it to be haunted. 

I believe fnat there are earth-bound spirits; I 
cs that they are what are commonly called 
ss Boats: 


He said that one might speculate on such things to 
all eternity, and at tho end of that time, if there 
were any end, they would know just as much about 
it as they did when they commenced. He said, “It 
is fruitless to speculate on the unknowable; it is far 
better to cultivate the soil.” 

Still, I am quite willing to prepare a magazine 
article on “Spiritualism.” Quite true it is some- 
thing that I know nothing about, but then it must 
be remembered that many of our writers make a 
practice of writing on subjects that they do not 
understand; in fact, one of the most successful 
articles I ever wrote was on a subject of which [ was 
totally ignorant and remain so up to to-day. Still, 
it was a plausible yarn, and took wonderfully well. 

It succeeded because others knew, if posible, less 
than I did myself, and I find that it was quoted in 
numerous publications all over the world for about 
four years, and I think translated into many lan- 
guages. So, if you want another article from me on 
the unknown and unknowable, I am willing to pre- 
pare one. 


[Would our readers like us to accept Sir Hiram’s offer ?— 
Ed.“ P.W.”) 


product. 

No round- ¢ 
about, in-7-4 
and-out® 
method of \/ 
medication 
via the 
stomach is 


“gS Bis, 
s, -' Dp rt Ve ‘ 
The scalp [ : at 
alone is the = 


necessary. 


soil for the WARNING AND ADVICE TO LADIES, 
cultivation — ¥y,rtrans,emid Lit germ inte tat ey raricy f 
of the hair, — rair both long and lustrous, pour a little ‘* Harlene” into a 
It is not  crrivine whole length of the a eel ce massarieg the 
necessary to seep tee ae cise rush, passing rage raat ety 
divert “and Miri oer ne te the hair, and prevents trying, 
dragoos i iia tint el Pree Outht today and try ste 
the mouth, stomach, heart, blood, and tungs to a matter 
of mere scalp hygiene. 

Follow the plainly put directions in the instruction 
book included in every “ Free Hair-Drill Outfit,” and 
your hair, too, will spring into new and healthy life—so 
quickly that you will be most delighttully surprised— 
so quickly that the one week’s Free Trial Outfit is 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the definite fact that 
“Harlene Hair-Drill”’ does grow hair. 

A quite conservative statement is that no less than 
nine out of ten of hair weakness cases are cases in 
which ‘“Harlene Hair-Drill” succeeds in the short 
space of only one week in eae a truly wonderful 
transformation between the first and last day’s operation 
of the “ Harlene Hair-Drill” instructions. 

Fill up and send the following coupon to-day and 
you will, as quickly as post and train will convey it, 
receive the package containing the Harlene Hair-Drill 
Free Outfit for One Week’s Trial. 

Harlene for the Hair may be obtained from all 
Chemists and Stores all over the world at 1s., 2s. 6d, 
and 4s. 6d. per bottle. or will be sent direct and post 
paid (to any part of the United Kingdom) on receipt 
of postal order. 


It seems strange that, believing, as I do, in the 
spirit world being very near us, I have never seen 
a ghost or any spirit manifestations, but I have been 
told that the reason is that they know it would 
frighten me, and_ that they never appear to those 
it would alarm. I know many people who have dis- 
tinctly seen and communed with those who have left 
this world, and who have returned ta help, or guide, 
or protect them. 

I am convinced that, when our spirits are untram- 
melled by our bodies, we shall be able to do better 
work, and help each other more than we can possibly 
do now, with all the hindrances and ills that our 
bodies are heir to, and that if we wish to return to 
aarth to help others, we shall be allowed to do so. 


—— 


eS 
HER EXPLANATION. 

Or course, it was Christmas Eve. Little Maudie 
was visiting her aunt, who lived in a new house with 
all modern conveniences. It was her first meal at 
the house, and she was frankly staring at everything 
and everybody, including the company. 

Her aunt, desiring more biscuits, touched the 
electric button under her foot, which rang a bell out 
in the kitchen. 

The maid appeared at once, and, without a word 
being said, took the empty plate and started to the 
kitchen for the biscuits. 

The mystery was too much for the small girl, and 
she piped out to the servant: 

“Say, Mary, was you pecping?” 

—_—— fo 


Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, 
the distinguished actress, is open to conviction. 


Ir is too large a question for a casual expression 
of opinion. : 

I am absolutely open to conviction either way, but 
I believe very much in the ghosts of thoughts and 
deeds, good and bad, haunting both places and 


Turnty-sEVEN young ladies of the congregation had 
individuals. 


in mind thirty-seven pairs of slippers for the curate 
for Christmas. 

But one young lady made known her intention. 
And when the day arrived the curate received one 
pair of slippers and thirty-six dressing-gowns. 

oo io 


COUPON. 
FOR FREE HARLENE HAIR-DRILL OUTFIT. 
To Messrs EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO, 
05 & 96 High Holborn, London, W.C., 

Sins,—I wish to try “ Hair-Drill” for one week in accordance 
with your offer to readers of this paper, and shall bo glad if you 
will send me the Harlene Hair-Drill Out&t, with instructions, free of 
charge. I enclose °3d. stamps for postage to any part of the world, 


— 


Miss EVANGELINE FLORENCE, 
the charming American singer, pokes fun at “* spooks,” 
as they are called in her country. 

I wertuer believe in the reality of ghosts, nor in 
the so-called materialisation of spiritualism. I believe 
nothing haunts a man but tho bogies drawn from his 
own perverted imagination. 

These so-called spirits from the invisible world, 
which believers in spiritualism tell us of, appear to 
behave more frivolously than would any self-respect- 
ing mortal, and have never yet added one iota either 


Borsy’s mother declined to give him a third lot of 
plum pudding. So he yelled at the top of his voice 
for two hours and then stopped. 

“Well,” said his mother, “are you going to be 
good? Have you finished crying?” ' 

“No,” replied the boy. “I have not finished; I’m 
only resting.” 


ADDRESS 
© This amount 1s not payable if the 
“ Harle 


sesaceeeneneseneenseesenseseeeceee! errr 
renier calis for the Free Outfit at the 
ne” offices. 
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; THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Mr. Mynms, an uninteresting clerk, discovers that he 
has the gift of dreaming the winners of future horse- 
races; but he is not a gambler. He seeks advice from his 
curate, the Rev. Roy Skeffington, as to the right or 
wrong of putting money on them, as he knows they are 
certainties. 

The curate takes him to his sister, the Duchesé of 
Mold, and tells Mymms’ story to her and some guests— 
Count Torfeldt, a secretary of the German Legation, 
Napoleon N. Potomac, an attaché to the American Em- 
bassy; Levi Lygons, a City financier; Lord Marsden, a 
member of the Peerage; and her youngest sister, Lady 
Cecilia Skeffington. ; 

They one and all determine to secure Mymms for their 
own or their countries’ interests. 

Mr. Hastie Brighton, editor of the Wire, also hears 
Mymms’ story, and manages to secure him at the—to 
Mymms—gigantic salary of £20 a week. 

He is handed over to Charley Hammers, the sporting 
editor, and for some time dreams winners. The Wire is 
sold by the million, and eventually bookies refuse to 
take bete. 

Later Mymms, at Brighton's suggestion, starts dreaming 
the Government’s plans, and Marsden is sent by the Duke 
of Mold (Minister of Foreign Affairs) to Brighton, to 
implore him to desist. 

As they are talking, Hammers bursts in with the news 
that Mymms is stolen. As a matter of fact, he (Hammers) 
has been bribed by Lygons to help him abduct Mymms. 

Marsden discovers by Lygons’ speculations that he has 
Mymms, and, with the aid of Cecilia, he plans to recover 
him for England. 

Cecilia dines w:th Lygons (who loves her) and discovers 
that Mymms is hidden at his cottage “ Wisteria.’’ This 
information she immediately transfers to Marsden. He, 
with Scotland Yard’s help, raids the cottage, and carries 
Mymms off to Curzon Street. 

Here Marsden is seen, departing for the Duke's, by 
a little man, who speeds away muttering German oaths. 

Soon, cap in hand, he stands before Count Torfeldt. 

Torfeldt hears his news, gives a curt order for his car, 
and with his man, Hartmann, makes for Curzon Street. 

Here, they disable Marsden’s man, and Torfeldt, under 
threats of using a revolver, persuades Mymms to accom- 
pany him. They drive to the German Embassy, and there, 
Torfeldt and the Ambassador, arrange pjans to convey 
Mymms to Berlin to interview the Kaiser. 

Their plans work successfully, Torfeldt tells Mymms 
that France is the only country that is not seeking for 
his services, consequently they are making for Paris, until 
things have quietened down. He, of course, leads Mymms 
to believe that he is in English hands. 

Onr ing Paris, Torfeldt shows Mymms a telegram, 
and informs him that they are to go on to Namur. 

Mymms acquiesces, but really they start for Berlin. 

At Cologne, Torfeldt drags Mymma from the train, tells 
him he ig in Germany, and that he belongs to the 
Germans—body and soul. 

Mymms is at first staggered; but, his patriotic nature 
bursting out, he denounces Torfeldt and all his schemes. 
However, Torfeldt points out the futility of resistance, 
and Mymms consents to see the Kaiser. 

The following morning, after spending the night at the 
hails he drives with Torfeldt to tho Tnpete’s 

ace. 
PeThe Kaiser makes a friend of Mymms by assuring him 
of his enormous power. He even goes so far as to tell 
him that he (Mymms) is r than himself (the Kaiser), 
_ that all he wants him to do is to shape Germany's 
tiny. 

Sayers asks for time to consider, and the Kaiser tells 
him that he has no greater wish. 

On driving back with his companion to the Chancellerie, 
Mymms observes standing outside the Bristol Hotel, the 
figure of a well-known English gentleman. 

Mymme gasps. 

a arsden,”” he says to himself. And then— 

« I’m hanged if I'll be a bloomin’ German! ” 
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CHAPTER NINE. 


A Proposed Alliance. 


WHEN the vay particular butler, Mr. Lawson, ee 
the door of the Duke of Mold’s house for Lord Marsden to 
pase out, the freshness of the night, for some strange 
physiological reason, endowed Lord Mareden with an 
entirely unaccustomed frame of mind. 

Till that moment he had lived his life on facts—hard, 


indisputable facte. Now facts had failed him, and he 


was filled with some sorrow and a little shame for the 


part he had caused Cecilia to play. 


Why? Cecilia was an old friend. 

Marsden had many old friends, and he treated them all 
alike—indifferently, callously, with one set purpose—for 
the benefit of his country. For himself he cared nothing. 

Ah! Perhaps it was because Cecilia was @ woman? 

“No, that couldn't be it,” he reflected. Many women 
had served Mareden’s purpose for the sake of his country. 

No, that couldn't be it. “ 

Marsden was seldom given to self-analyeis, but self- 
analysis beset his spirit now. ae 

A still emall voice seated somewhere in the interior of 
his being said plainly, “It is because Cecilia is Cecilia.” 

“Great Scott!”? Marsden stopped dead in his walk, and 
Icoked across the k. 

Did Cecilia really matter? Of course not, he decided. 
It wae ridiculous. Cecilia was merely an old friend. 

He repeated this to himself severely several times as he 
turned briskly into Curzon Street and made towards his 
rooms. He put on a bold front, but all the time his heart 
was telling him that it was Cecilia, simply Cecilia, and 
nothing else but Cecilia that really mattered. 

This was awkward. 

Then Marsden mentally capitulated. 

“Diplomacy is diplomacy, he said to himeelf, “and 
love has no part in diplomacy.” 

“Hasn't it?” 

Marsden stood with indecision on his doorstep, poising 
his latch-key in preparation for onslaught on the keyhole. 

“ Anyway,” he decided, “ it won't do.” 

The door opened easily, and he moved towards his 
iy na on the right of the passage. 

To his surprise it was locked. . 

But the key was etill in the lock, and he turned it. 
Immediately he learnt what had ha d. 

It was the work of a few seconds to pull the aftima- 
cassar out of his servant's mouth. 

“Go on, tell me all about it,” he ordered, brusquely, as 
he ‘proceeded to cut the dog-leashes which bound Shorter's 
hands and feet. 

Shorter, with a dry tongue, spluttered out his story. 

Marsden cut him short half-way through it and went 
to the telephone. 

“T will speak to you in ten minutes,” he said to his 
servant. And the dutiful servant departed. 

Above all things in the world, the Duke of Mold hated 
the telephone. e never hated it more than now. 

M n’s message was crisp and to the point. “He 
was catching the midnight mail for Berlin.” 

The Duke asked questions. Marsden replied by hanging 

up the receiver. 
_ Every second counted. He and Shorter threw things 
into ae On the stroke of midnight they caught the 
train, It was a placid night, and arsden, during the 
crossing, stayed on deck to smoke and turn over in his 
mind the troubles that were ahead of him. He had not 
an atom of doubt as to where Mymme had gone. But he 
wondered, and wondered again, how he was to get Mymme 
back to England after he had run him to earth in Berlin. 

It was horribly annoying that Cecilia would creep into 
these speculations. ‘ 

Cecilia, Mareden argued, had played for a time her little 
part in this peculiar international story, and had for the 
moment ceased to exist. The absent Cecilia, however, 
asserted insistently that she had not. 
nok wag still thinking of Cecilia that Marsden reached 

rlin. 

‘He drove at once to the British Embassy, and spoke 
with freedom and even some eloquence to the Ambassador. 

The Ambassador, who gct his English papers late, and, 
with the exception of heavy articles in the heavier publica- 
tions dealing with High Politics, read these newspapers 
without care, was astonished at n’s news. 

“Do you think that Mymms is here?” asked his Excel- 
le nc epsclig: been d, ee — narrative. 

o,"t said Marsden, n’t. But I think 

BTS iar at eames, possible whe 

is, of course, Im to say by which rou 
Torfeldt will bring Mymms to Berlin. It is, “elisa 
certain he will take him to the English coast by motor. 
car. After that, for all I know, they may have s yacht 
eee anos to make the abduction the more complete 
secret. 


THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. 
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“TY feel perfectly certain that I am shead of M 
but where the sive is, there Mymms will be toatl: out 
the Kaiser is in Berlin.” 

_ The Ambassador nodded his grey head with an air of 
infinite wisdom and condescension. 

“T am putti at the Bristol,” Marsden peat | 
“and at the B I shall wait. I trust that you wil 
allow me to do all I can in the morning.” 

om the no i 

arsden bade him a polite, and even deferential, good- 
al and went back to the hotel feeling far from happy. 

‘n spite of his confidence in himself Meredian knew that 
hie task was well-nigh i ible. He knew the tenacity 
of the Prussian grip, and knew that, if Mymms ever came 
into Berlin, it would be easier to move mountains than 
to get Mymms home. 

Such agents as the British Embassy possessed, Marsden 
set to work. They discovered a 

Mareden did his best to Jearn all the movements of the 
Kaiser. He felt certain that if the Kaiser went on a 
joe his Imperial oe peek “ee go on that journey 
lor express purpose of seeing Mymmsa. 

The Kater went on no journey. The Embassy learnt 
me a and Marsden took to loafing on the steps of the 
Bristo 

It was standing there that he eaw Mymms flash past 
him in one of the Emperor's carriages. 

When the carriage had turned the corner of the Wilhelm. 
etrasse, Marsden moved thoughtfully into the hotel, and 
did his best to min & cocktail and a cigarette. 

What should he do? : 

Should he go back to the Embassy and, eecure in the 
knowledge that Mymms was now in the keeping of the 
German Emperor, demand the safe delivery of Mymms 
to the British Government on the score that Mymms wae 
a British subject? 

No! That was impossible. 

Beyond ocular demonstration, which would count for 
nothing, Mareden had no proof that M was in Berlin, 
Certainly he had no complaint from Mymms that he was 
kept a prisoner against his will. 

arsden dined alone, and dined with care. Over his 
liqueur he consumed cigarette after cigarette, but could 
come to no final decision. 

It wae plain, however, that there was no immediate 
reason for haste, and he decided to follow the excellent 
English habit of sleeping over things. 

he slept. 

The abstraction of Mymms soon became obvious to all 
who were concerned with the little prophet. 

Potomac, of the American Embassy, and Murphy, of the 
New York Franz, learned the bitter truth first. 

They found Levi ons’ men ragged and bound in the 
shrubbery of the Blue Pavilion at Richmond. 

ont left them there and returned to London, perplexed 
and angry. 

Levi Lygons learnt the truth next, and there was no 
aleep for him that night. He wae thinking of the money 
which he must lose on the Stock Exchange in the morning. 

He lost that money, and at once Mr. Hastie Brighton, 
of the Wirz, knew of his losses, and knew, therefore, 
that Mymms had been removed from Lygons’ sphere of 
influence. . 

Who had stolen Mymms? Mr. Hastie Brighton set to 
work to ascertain. 

In the meantime, Potomac and lglg met in the 
forenoon, and discussed what had best be done. 

They were armed for discussion by the knowledge that 
Torfeldt had stolen Mymme. ,Marphy’s “star” reporter 
had discovered that by the simple “ process of exhaustion.” 

The American journalist and the American diplomatist 
had each his own echemes to pursue. They clashed. 
But each man had hidden his own schemes so cleverly 
that both were for a little while deluded into the belief 
that they were acting in concert. . 

Potorrac did not care what lie he told Murphy, provided 
he could only lay hands on the vanished Mymms. Murphy 
was of the same way of thinking as he confronted 
Potomac. . 

“Seems to me,” he said, “that the best thing to do is 
to cable all the facts of the case over to New York. That 
will force Great Britain's hand. When tho truth is 
kxown, it won't be possible for England to allow Mymms 
to remain in Berlin They will have to ask for his body, 
dead or alive.” 

“From what I know of the Kaiser.” said Potomac, 
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“they will probably get it dead. And cold meat is not 


of much use to me in my present line of business.” . 

Potomac had been a traveller for a Chicago canning 
house before he dealt in diplomacy. . 
_ Murphy shifted his eternal cigar from one corner of his 
lips to the other, and whispered confidences into Potomac’s 
ear through the only available portion of his mouth. 

These confidences were based on sane lines of argument, 
and Potomac brightened. a 
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Why Peps Direct:Remedy 
Achieves Better Success 
than any other Medicine. 


ARE you troubled with a nasty irritating cough every time the 

cold weather comes on—tickling in the throat or. tightness in 
the region of the breast bone? On rising in the morning is your 
voice hard and the breathing laboured, sometimes giving rise to a sense of 
suffocation ? Do you instinctively fear the cold, fog, and damp days? If so, 
bronchitis has claimed you for a victim—bronchitis that drains the vigour of 
the strong and may permanently singe the aged and weak. . 

But there is no reason why you should fall a victim to Bronchitis, for in 
Peps modern science has provided the means whereby all those distressing 
symptoms referred to can be cured and further trouble prevented. Relieve that 
tight and “ tied-up” feeling about the chest at once by taking Peps. Dissolve 
on the tongue a Peps tablet—the unique store of rich, natural, and medicinal 
essences—and breathe deeply into the farthest recesses of the throat, chest, and 
lungs the healing fumes which fill the mouth and nasal cavity. This is 
where the uniqueness of Peps becomes apparent. Ordinary cough mixtures 


FREE. 


Test the unique Chest and Throat medicine 
by sending this Coupon and 14. stamp (for 
powers to Peps, Carlton Hill, Leeds, not 
jorge. your name an 
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LARGE ENOUGH TO COVEB ANY OBDI- 
bogeys I ciepale hi nc nig 
cent cut as Samp , thus sho e 
ical do supply in allsizes. They 
equal to wool, and being a 
tained direct 


GIVEN AWAY! QIVEN AWAY! 
With rpet we 
LUTELY GIVE AWATYa¥ 
Rug to match, or we Two 
Carpets and TWO RUGE6 for 10s. 6d.— 
178 Belvir Road,  contviiiey Leteester, 
H. Cor, Eeq., writes : * Please send 
ree two of yous Erodentisl Eevee 
« 8 an amoun' 
70a hes been in wear twelve years.” 


20,000 Real ° 
Odouriess Oriental 
Wadded Quiite. 


To be disposed of at an 


Gory or Pill to 

oey oF Pillow ; or to pur Al a 
chasers of Two Quilts we Kear a rw aTy 
will present Four ‘ 


FREE PRESENTATION. 


Rech S} Carriage Paid, Also an Extra Special Gift this weck with each 

Fost Quilt are wonderful —namely, one of our besatifal Quilt sola 
gamp’ modern luxury. | Oey > 

Bereretgres ofa ESS 1/- FREE Carpathian 


Sliver Trays. 


a ‘aned with alas 
an a Bise, 9 by 1Sinches. Very 


ay Bitver’ in’ = | 
4 weer, nished, sasor- 
4] ted in Mask, Bird, and ether 
BY Soa k 
Wore.—With every Quilt 
aa Two Free Presents. 


Ittustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantele, Curtai 
Post Free v, when writing. you mention Person's Weekly,” 10/12/1908. ee ares 


F. HODGSON & SONS: txz-t.n'.tuec WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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are swallowed into the stomach, 
but the rare medicinal fumes 
emitted by Peps are inhaled 
with the air we breathe, and thus 
every part of the irritated, weakened 
membranes stretching from the throat 
to the lungs, ei inflamed and sore 
tissue, is reached by the pure balsamic 
fumes of Peps. Tickling phlegm is 
loosened and comes up without effort, 
the racking cough is and soon 
ceases, and the tightness and pains of 
the cheat become a dreadful memory 
of the past. Peps rid the throat and 
chest of all germs of disease, and 


Bronchitis has been \ 
bed as ‘‘ The chest 
roped ia with pain.” 


OLDEST INHABITANT’S THANKS. 


Mr, W. Meakin, of 18 James Street, Hucknall 
Torkard, Notts (who is the oldest inhabitant of his 


strengthen the breathing organs so frnrhaled mruructs Bie sodas 

that they can resist the chest and lung who interviewed him :—** For two or three yrare 

evils always hidden in bad weather. with very bad cough hich wat Wore at 2h 
i an extreme uw 

1 eee Fearne in breathing, Raniet edi tates ta tied ect Tul 

No household should be without Peps, mixturesand hosgehoid resseiies, eed i seed of 

which are indispensable to old & young. Peps and tried the wonders ert ese riemocd from 


Peps. My breathing soon became easier and the 
wad pos Bev 


Unrivalled asa cure for coughs, colds, sore orredazed 
throat, bronchitis, and all throes and chest ailments 


evalen’ in the perilous Peps are sold 
£5 "Chemists ot 1/14 or 2/9. Sree for the same 
[sage from Peps, Cariton Hill, Leeds. UG" sna 
bears the title PEPS. Bi SURB YOU SER 
THIS GUa&RANTEE, z 


never’ Home 


The Children’s New 
Game of Shop. 


Complete with model 
copies of the Princi- 
pal Newspapers, 
Magazines, Weekly 
Papers, Novels, Money, 
Show Bills, Contents 


Stickphast for Paste 
ing. Price One Shilling 
at all large stores, toy 
dealers, Gamage’s Christmas Bazaar, and Messrs. 
Hamley’s Toy Shops. Or post free 1s. 3d. from— 


Cc. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
17 Henrietta Street, London: W.C. 
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MYMMS YHE DREAMER (continued from 
Page 486), ’ 


pt tere we had ae see henge Duke,” he eaid. 
; es,” he said, “but it won’ 
rea Torin Office. You hee got to Pamnine that 
existence of Mymms is pretty well known by now, 
and that in all probability the agents of different countries 
are camping out in Downing Street. We don’t want them 


to eee us, 
“Quite right,” said Potomac. “We will get him at 


conflict by cut his throat with hia “made in G ” ly. “I beg Y Majesty’ don,” 
ket knife, wich bore the inscription, S Present ‘tema bit tie ope decely ed and shook” i pnmns by 
the ae was sightseeing in Berlin under the auspices of | the hand. He felt satisfied that the victory could be 
won. 
It, was noted that at dinner His Majesty was in great 
spirits. 
Mymms, however, was harassed and per lexed. The 
CHAPTER TEN. y ‘tT : 

’ immenso size of his urbane gaolers had ceased to awe him, 
but he felt the largeness and loneliness of his room when 
be returned to the Chancellerie. . 
bet ae of pitiable cesar sa fang Binet on hee 

< if I’ in’ ay . ‘Gawd make me true to England,” he cred im the 
Mvome toeictad calf ane am seven: dimes anguish of his troubled little spirit, and fell asleep. 
aoe ae eh oe Te ee mnie Hanes When Marsden reached Victoria he sent Shorter to 
“ { am hanged——” he began for the eighth time to oiean ee his bag and took a hansom to the 
himself. Oke of Molds. ; 
‘And then he saw two sturdy sentries who presented There he was greeted by Mr. Lawson, the very particu- 
their inexorable arms outside ihe black and yellow-atriped lar butler, with a hypocritical smile of welcome and & 


: P tinge of disapprobation. Mr. Lawson, however, waar 
ne = ata ” hich guarded the Chancellerie gates. charged with an urgent mission and could afford little 


play to his own personal feelings. 
“The Lady Cecilia,” he said in Marsden’s ear, “is 
waiting for you in the ‘little room.’ ” 

Marsden tad been fighting all the way back from 
Berlin—was still fighting—against this constant intrusion 
of the thought of Cecilia into his affairs of “tate. 


“No,” says Mymms, “{ won't.” 


The scheme that th en * 
ar 3 but Potomao oid the ae.” explain was 


Germany, we go half shares in the result.” 

It has Bick been pointed out, more than once, that 
the Dake of Mola was a heavy man with the club habit. 
He been in g in the club habit before he met 
Potomac and M y, and was particularly heavy now. 

He eadly missed the support of Marsden's keen brain. 

Feetnnealy he fell back on the expedient of pleading 


He got no further. Six Herculean Prussians helped 
him to alight and practically coerced his entrance into the 
vast, forbidding building, which stood for the Might and 
Majesty of Germany. 

Successfully the huge Prussians guided little Mymms 
up to his room. 


lete inabilit i one Therefore the news that she awaited him to some 

complete iabity to understands jn the hope that Polo | "When be found himself along be attempted to bres | eget dstrbed in, | 

thought. a > he said, but he got no further His heart began to beat a little faster to a species of 
What do you mean?” he asked. é r 


He heard the key turn in the lock and found himself 
alone with his patriotism. To a puny man like Mymms 
his patriotism was not very sustaining. 

Still, it is unjnst to laugh at him. Throughout the 
days of trial which were to come, he put up a 
greater fight than his poor little body and poor little 


uadruple beats, which hammered and pounded the words 
Cecilia -Ce-ci--li-a—Ce-ci-li-a, 

It was disgustingly poner ng 

In the “little room ’’—which was the rough and tumble 
room of the Duchess of Mold’s household— Marsden found 
Cecilia pretending to read a book 


“Simply thie,” said Potomac, “that Mymms is an Earth 
Power.” 


When he was excited he became Americanly American. 
He talked like the advertisement of a Talal ia 
The Duke was not given to reading advertis- nents of 


arody snderestond : ae f Without the slightest cloaking of her feelings, she 
patent foods, and scarcely understood him. * was really | spirit might have led one to expect. geet te ctaiiniatiecd sadam wittg  * 
iat hear i Tete cultured chiefs of the Marsden, when he realised it long after, saw that only | towards him. She made no attempt to greet him, and 2 

Potons ego 1B gave Potomac eo much rope. | a very brave coward could have screwed himself to the | merely nodded a proud, grave, and daring face 2. the 4 
ns ¢ mac, ao ‘fare! came very near to hanging | pitch of sourage whioh Mymms exhibited to the distressed | girection of the library. ? 7 

“We are A iy faras:" i pee jens granted him. | and worried German Emperor. ““T want to speak to you,”’ she said, “before you see 

B seishes 1 Gi EB . he went on, “and M is] The Kaiser had long set behind him his old autocratic | witly.” 4 , J 
yo 7 Joke a tae ms the United States of | methods. Wisdom: had taught him the value of the “Yes?” Marsden said, hat in hand 
cart oe voor sia ea practically own the | Fabian doctrine of ingratiation and permeation. Cecilia’s face grew erimmon: “Of course,” she said 
standing tha’ at Re ee Paci on the under- He did his Imperial best to ingratiate himself with | « 7 am a woman and therefore I am a fool—but my 
the Eng ahs oi le both eid : ah ayy benefit of | Mymms, and to permeate him with the magnificence of | woman's foolishness teaches me that you will not be able 

swith’ ens Ste Reon s die Ang tae ncecyrmel the Prussian ideal of a State. With Fabian astuteness he | to carry through this business without my help.” 
and tried afresh to understand the situation. : allsd see ally with the surpassing clever- " ee not?’ Marsden’s voice was level and even 

mo Rug Mamas pl allel ea ed. ” The Kaiser deliberately set himself to map out for "Now Cecilia grew pale. No woman ever tells the 

Tu his Bow mind the Dek ask’ Gh will get it.” this poor little man a tour of Berlin and Potsdam which | truth when it is directly asked of her that she should. 
he eather hard i aie A t mg jority might | combined not only the subtle suggestions of the Kaiser's | But she suffers all the same. 
the possession, of M fanei ie ee he Ri “ono that | own Imperial mind, but the completeness of Thomas Cook Now she ignored the question. ‘ Potomac and Murphy 
value to any State. i 7 ies Ae EY day Mymms saw and wondered—wondered at are wil "Willy," abe ssid, © sel they ee wating Pr 

4 = ed } ) : 

ge ae bol none, the less thorough way the the pls calm, almost sublime front of the huge monoton- yall aoe ae to propose a echeme in which I 
for him by his Perenan nt UO ines conveniently laid down | ons houses and the pale calm monotony of their phlegmatic “Oh! hat why?’? Marsden’s voice was still level 
Te ee ee ts pramed Gs tak Gal Botatan | eae S and harder than before. 
was practically { a ed per ame and ‘Jefe ros ati. Day by aay. Mymms was taught to wonder at the “ Because,” said Cecilia with a rush, “they know that 
cats pees founded cn th Seaton f Mym alli- | sobriety and discipline of the German people. Day by | I was dragged into this business before—and what one 

That might pong A not the Dake 3 a, Poot a be af day Mymms was inculcated with the idea that German | has begun one must finish.” ; 
sadvantece Kogland » uminated, be of | masses were well fed, well dressed, well shod—well cared | “I hope,” said Marsden gravely, “that it will be un- 4 

= . * or. aan < t . . ; 
sierwoshd mpc many thing, Tt woul, dtr th | "Eon gop age th Kale It Mymne lone to abso | Lngar” [2 Ut Be comanin’ by UM ths OY 
. : 4 into his impressionable mind the extraordinary and scien- “ i , ge 

en. open breach with Germany, and would decidedly | {ineially controlled well-being of the German nation. Ka Ne ts wabaensecien hay NS SET asked 


damage the understanding with Japan. 
For a few minutes the Dake felt miserably incompetent. 
aly hed for five amiauiee " reg mean es 
at the very recognition of his incompetence served 
him at this crisis. : 

“Of course,” he said, “you must understand that this 
affair is solely in the hands of Lord Marsden, and Lord 
Marsden is at the present moment in Berlin.” 

This was 3 slip of the tongs, of which the Duke 
instantly repented. It was a 8 ip of the tongue which 
had its instant effect on Potomac and Murphy. 

It told them everything. 

The Duke recognised his error, and did his best to cover 


it up. 

ay will send for Lord MarsJen at once,” he said, with a 
vast amount of importance, “and you can discuss the 
matter with him. ‘Till then I think it will be just as well 
not to compromise our re. ive countries.’? 

Potomac and Murphy did not relish the idea of dealing 
with Mareden, but at the same time realised that the sheer 
incapacity of the Duke made Marsden England’s 


spokesman. 
. . They agreed to the Thales proponal, and left him, pro- 
ing an earnest, desire for Marsden’e i 


For five days Mymms’ hours were so crowded, so full 
of new impressions, that he forgot to dream. His mind 
was, paradoxically, thrown into chaos by the very order 
of the over-methodical life paraded before him. 

The Kaiser was a bolder and a larger-minded man 
than Torfeldt. His og ae Majesty did not fear lest 
peg caegercoseed Wises diearitag impossible 

y the mere kalei ic force of the changin norama 
with which he hedged the dreamer in. a 

Mymms found rent thought impossible and resigned 
himself, night after pigth, against his better—that is to 
ag more patriotic—judgment, to dreamless sleep. 

Te was, in fact, too tired to dream. From the first the 
Kaiser had judged that this would be the case, and on 
the fifth day, when Mymms was mentally a wreck, he 
sent for the little prophet. 

The Emperor received him in the same room in which 
he had met him first and greeted him with the same show 
of friendliness. 

“And how are you feeling? ’*he asked. 

“ 'Tired—bloomin’ tired. I beg your Majesty’s pardon.” 

The Emperor laughed. “Are you too tired,” he asked, 
“(to appreciate the greatness of Germany?” 

Mymms wae worried. His patriotiem still tugged at his 
heart strings but his mind and body were fagged out. 

“No, Your Majesty, I am not.” 

“ You find it——? " the Emperor broke off, and eagerly 
searched Mymms’ face. 

“J find it very wonderful,” said Span wearily. 

“Perhaps,” said the Emperor almost gently, “you 
might find it in aoe heart to become one of us.’ 

There was a fong pause during which Mymms stared 
with his wide, foolish blue eyes at an unbleached circular 
spot on the embossed wall-paper of the pa gpl room. 

There had hung on that unbleached spot a portrait of 
Queen Victoria which, at his first interview with the 
Kaiser, had called Mymms suddenly back from his new- 
born, pro-German sentiments to feelings pee er el 
British. With his keen eye the Emperor had understood, 
passing well, why Mymms had proved ¢o difficult at the 
close of that first interview, and had ordered the portrait 
of Queen Victoria to be taken down, 

But his genius had not been sufticient to recognise that 
the unbleached spot of wall-paper which the removal of 
Queen Victoria's portrait laid bare, would still have effect 
on Mymms. 

But it did, and he eaw, and noted, and understond. 


Marsden found it difficult to look into her pretty eyes. 
He found it rather hard to look at the quivering plack of 
her parted mouth. He found it desperately hard to behold 
the sedate waves of her neatly parted hair curling back 
from either side of her determined temples. 

He sought refuge in compromise. ‘ Let us see what 
they have to say first,’ he su gested. 

“No, no!” cried Cecilia. “ Let us see what they have { 


—  -* 


to say last—at the last you will find that they need me.” 

Marsden was miserably uncomfortable. ‘I can’t go on 
dragging you along through the mire of this rotten Siglo 
matic business,” he protested. : a 4 

“Why not?” There was a simple directness in the 
question which caused Marsden to look at Cecilia's face 
suddenly and then glance hurriedly away. Cecilia too 
looked away. She had learnt the reason for his silence. 

With an effort Marsden pulled himself together. 

“What do you want me to do? ® he asked. 

Then something, peculiarly double-barrelled in its effect, 
broke down Marsden’s preconceived notions as to the part 
which women should play in life. It was a thought 
which destroyed his primeval belief that all women 
should be sheltered from danger because they are not 
strong enough to withstand it; it was a thought which did - 
away with tho idea that a woman should not be called 

n to make a sacrifice. He saw—and it came as & 
revelation to him—that women are making sacrifices all 
the time, and ono sacrifice is not much worse than 


‘¢ immediate return. 
When they had gone, the Duke sat smoking in a most 
perturbed frame of mind. He admitted to himself that he 
was hopelessly beyond his depth, and that if Mareden did 
wot réturn to his aid he would inevitably drown in the 
troubled sea of politics, through which he could not swim 
to safety. Despair made him bold, and he wired to 
Marsden in Berlin the brief order: “Come back at once; 


most a . 
n received the wire as he loafed at the entrance 
‘¢ the Bristol Hotel in Unter-den-Linden. ma 
He carefully folded up the telegram and placed it in 
. @ waistcoat pocket. . : 

“Willy doesn’t know what to do,” he said to himeelf. 

“ After all,” he reflected, “there is not much to be done 
here. One might as well try to imprison a sunbeam as 
filch Mymme from the Chancellerie.~ 

“Unless, of course, M is to be made an [nter- 
national Affair. And if Ni yoama is to be made an Inter- 
national Affair,” he ae: further, ae Mymms is 

ing to be the cause of an International War. : 
ae an awful nuisance,” he thought to himself, “ that 
on a Foreign Minister should be such a confounded 
f ”» 


another. 
Imbued with this sudden idea, he walked across the 
hall and entered the library. 
(Another big instalment will appear next week.) 
— : 


CHRISTMAS TAXIDERMIST. 
“Now, Johnnie, define the word taxidermist,’ said 
Miss Rodd. 
“A taxidermist is a feller that runs a taxi cab,’? 
said Johnnie. 
“No, dear,’”? said Miss Rodd. “A taxidermist is < 
a man who stuffs birds. Have you never seen one?” 
“Yessum,” said Willie. “Our doctor came to 
@inner last Christmas, and the way he stuffed turkey 
skowed that he must be a taxidermist.” 
_—_——s>, 


. 
Mr. Green “No, my dear, I will not tell you what 


. 


It was because Englands Foreign Minister was a con- 


t t train home. ueen Victoria—England—was being carved away from P ae , . 
fon get ton Set is ae i tat aap be pe ty Biel, a ‘and his worm-like spirit turned. Involuntarily he I'm going to give you for Christmas, Why can’t you 
“and there are not twenty le who know it.” got out of his chair. The Kaiser mistook his movement. women bo content to wait and be surprised? 
Meantime, Mvmms. who if hie courage had been equal “So you will join us?” asked His Majesty. Mrs. Green: “Oh, tell me now! If you keep your 


to hig patriotism could have saved the world from general “No,” said Mymms, sturdily, ‘1 won't. word I’ll be surprised cnough.” 


T lies thick upon the ground, the landscape’s drear and bleakK—— 
eal wean be cheered by buying now HOME NOTES that’s out this week, 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Baked Raisin Pudding 

Is useful for a family dish, Take & 
quarter of a ee of stoned raisins, a quarter 
of a pound o' ahopyes suet, and half a pound 
of Zour, add a pinch of salt, and a teaspoonful 
cf baking powder. Work all into a light 
batter with an egg and some milk. Pour into 
a greased pie-dish, and bake in a moderate over. 
for an hour and a quarter? 


Pork and Apple Stew. 
Cut a joint of pork in thick pieces. Peel 
and slice two baking apples, four onions, and 
six potatoes. Lay the slices of meat and 
vegetables together in a pie-dish, sprinkle with 
pepper, salt, and powdered sage. Cover with 
water or gravy, tie down with greased paper, 
and bake for two hours. The meat should be 
dipped in flour before putting it into the dish, 
so as to give a little thickening to the gravy. 


Devonshire Puffs. 

This is an old-fashioned xecipe that I 
always find is popular. Peel and bake some 
apples, when cold mix the pulp, free from 
cores, with sufficient su to sweeten and a 
little grated lemon peel. Make some nice 
short crust, lay the prepared apple on a square 
of paste, and fold it over so as to form a three- 
cornered puff. Bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. Sift white sugar over and 
gerve.—( Reply to ELLEN). 


Plain Plum Pudding. 
This is a delicious plum mading, and if 
well boiled will be apprecia by all. Take 
three-quarters euch of raisins, flour, currants 
and suet; half a pound each of breadcrumbs 
and treacle, and one teaspoonful of ginger. 
‘Warm the treacle and add a little milk, mix all 
the ingredients together, and add three well- 
beaten eggs. Fill the basins with the mixture, 
press down smoothly, and cover with buttered 
aper before tying down with pudding cloths. 
oil the puddings at a gallop for ten hours, 
adding more boiling water as it reduces in 
cooking. 
Not Wholly New. 

I am acquainted with a clever old country- 
woman who ts that she has not had a pete 
of new stockings for years and years. As ed 
to account for the excellent condition of her 
footwear, she explains, naively, that sometimes 
she knits new feet to her stockings, and some- 
times new uppers—but the stockings are never 
all new. 

I have a proposition somethin like that to 
lay before the thousands of PEARSON’Ss 
WEEKLY readers who are on the look-out for 
new suggestions to help them with their 
winter-season housekeeping. New ideas, and 
especially new ideas for every-day cookery, are 
worth looking for, worth making a note of 
when found. 

You remember the little currant cooke: 
book so often mentioned in home papers an 
so constantly useful to the up-to-date house- 
wife who likes to provide f that is dainty 
and appetising, as well as cheap and whole- 


some P “ 

Well, the time has come when the whole of 
the enormous second edition of this little 
cockery book has run out, and it has been 
imperative to issue a new edition. 

‘urrant cookery is always on the advance. 
New recipes are coaeney rome up, and 
it has been arranged, by the publishers of the 
booklet, that a great many new recipes shall 
be added to the very best, of the old recipes, 
eo that the Currant Cookery Booklet, in ite 
new form, shall be a real standard help to the 
British housewife. 

Your owh grocer has a supply of these little 
booklets, and will gladly give youa copy if you 
ask him. 

The following is one of the recipes to be 
found in this new edition of an old favourite: 

Honey Cakes.—Four ounces flour, two 
teaspoonfuls Paisley flour, one tables mful 
honey, half teaspoonful carbonate of soda, half 
teaspoonful ground ginger, two ounces corn- 
flour, three ounces butter, two ounces Demerara 
sugar, one tablespoonful treacle, two eggs, two 
ounces currants, one teaspoonful cinnamon. 
Method: Melt the butter, sugar, and treacle in 
a saucepan over the fire. Sift the dry in- 
gredients, including the currants, into a basin ; 
moisten with the treacle, &c. (when cool), then 
add the beaten egzs. Beat the mixture well, 
then fill into buttered patty tins, and bake in 
a quick oven from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Paragraph : She gave me eyes, 
Changelet: She gave me farts, 
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A PRETTY BLOUSE FOR PARTIES. 

Unxess you've ever possessed a slip-blouse of lace or net you can have no 
idea how exceedingly useful such a thing is. It is easily washed and 
ironed, will harmonise with anything and cannot fade—that is to say, the 
lace cannot, though, of course, the little touches of eolour which are 
incorporated in the lace- 
blouse up to date, in the 
form of pipings, kiltings, 
bows and buttons, may 
soon lose thetr brightness. 
But if the contrast 
employed is a colour 
which may quickly get 


or buttons, in preference 
to the piping, and then 
you can easily remove 
your smart trimming 
when the blouse is 
cleaned or washed. 

The four and a half 
yards of twenty-two inch 
net necessary to the 
muking of this delightful 
bodice, include a short 
length of plain net, for 
the yoke and under- 
sleeves. This should be 
tucked in bulk ere the 
paper pattern is laid on 
it for cutting-out. 

A careful study of the 
sketch will show you that 
on the sleeve-puffs and at 
the centre front bands 
of wide Cluny insertion, 
outlined by a double row 
of rit kilting, play 
No. 281. , a not-unimportant 
ale al gg Fob “Be deen tree, from Pattsr, In choosing your foun- 

London, W.C. dation-slip remember 
that contrasts in foundations are no longer favoured, white, cream or beige 
being the most fashionable tones. F 

To enable the lower sleeve to fit closely, it must be made to fasten with 

buttons and loops throughout the greater part of ita length. 


_—_0C< 


WHY WE DECORATE AT CHRISTMAS. 

Way do we decorate at Christmas? Wh the gifts on the Christmas 
tree? Why the holly about the walls and the laurel over the pictures? 
Why, above all and the centre of all, those green and living growths, the 
mistletoe boughs ? 

Christmas seized upon these things for the celebration of the festival 
because of the power that held them green, that kept them alive, that 
preserved in them the beauty of life, notwithstanding the snow and sleet, 
the wind and chilling rain and the withering blast. 

It ia the spirit of these living growths that a) peals to us when all the reat 
of inanimate nature appears to be sleeping under the mantle of winter. 

The ancient Druids believed that spirit lived in the holly, the laurel, the 
bay, and the great green trees that formed the walls and living arches of 
their temples. ena took the branches within their dwelling, believing that 
the spirits would follow, and there exercise their protecting care. 

Of these spirits they believed none to be more powe ul or capable of 
bringing greater blessing than those of the mistletoe. 

These beliefs have gone from the world, but we cling to the emblems of 
them, and rejoice amid them at the Christmas celebrations. 


CHRISTMAS DON'TS FOR ALL. 


OF course we all want to be happy during the festive season, and if we | wri 


bear the following “don'ts” in mind we should find them very helpful in 
enabling us to attain that end: 

Don't, for example, give a gift as an “investmen hi 

Don’t give with the expectation of return. 

Don't give a Christmas present gMadgingly. 

Don't figure out what So-and So is going to ive you. 

naa ree a enh fren fot i flash oul 

on’t deposit a gift in a of gratitude and expect 20 per cen 

interest on it all the had round. - ” a i 

Don't omit the children’s toys. 

Don’t forget the message boys. 

Don't buy more than you can pay for. 

Don’t go from home on Christmas Day. - 

Don't promise your husband or child a present. Give it. 

Don’t say, Alas, he is an ass who merry is at Christmas. 

Don’t grudge the “ post ” his annual present, 

And don’t forget to all be pleasant. 


SS TO 
PARTICULARLY LADIES. 


Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters of Ms ops 
interest always read the 


Buily Express 


then they know. 


Price One Salfpenny Daily of all Newsagents. 
AR PALLAADL 
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HINTS FOR THE- HOME. 


Before Broiling 
Always throw a little salt on the fire to 
pleas it, and prevent a blaze from the dripping 
at. ; 
Oranges - 
Are now coming into season—save the 
1, dry it in the oven, and use as & flavouring 
or puddings and creams. 


Waterproofing for Boote 

Can be made by melting together in equal 
beeswax and mutton suet. Rub this 
lightly on the soles and edges of the boots. 
To Clean Baths and Bedroom Ware 

Rub with salt. “This removes all dirt, 
does not injure the surface and leaves all clean 
and bright. 
When Baking Cakes 

The oven should be allowed to cool a little 
after the cake has browned. If a fierce heat be 
kept up the outside will be burnt and the cake 

ill be spoilt. 


Dried Apples 

‘Are delicious if carefully prepared. Soak 
the fruit over night in cold water, then put on 
to cook in the same water with a little sugar, 
a strip of lemon peel, some cloves, and, if 
liked, a pinch of Rises ginger. Let thom 
cook very slowly till tender. 

To Clean White Fur. 

As you wish to clean your fur at home, 
warm a basinful of flour in the oven, and then 
rub some well into the fur, taking fresh flour 
constantly. When the fur is quite clean 
shake well and brush with a perfectly clean 
brush. (Reply to Marpa.) 


To Destroy Fleas in Beds. 

Wipe all the woodwork or frame with 
spirits of naphtha and let it soak in. Sprinkle 
camomile flowers in the bed, use carbolic soap 
freely for serubbing purposes. Sprinkle the 
bed and blankets with a little solution of 
camphor and spirits of wine. (Reply to VERA.) 


To Salt Bacon. 

This recipe is one that has been in use in 
my family for many years, 60 I can 
recommend it. Allow one pound of salt to 
every score of bacon, and add to the salt half a 
pound of saltpetre, quarter of a pound of salt- 

runella, and one pound of coarse brown sugar. 

ound and the above ingredients 
thoroughly. The sides of the bacon e. ould be 
lightly salted as soon as possible after the pig 
is cut up, and the next day the brine which has 
been drawn from them should be taken away, 
and the bacon rubbed with the above mixture 
daily, for three weeks, the bacon being turned 
each day. Then drain, and dry or smoke as 
desired. (Reply to HAMPSHIRE.) 


Declined Porridge! But Found 
Grape-Nuts Delicious. 

Foriogs is not a food that everyone caB 
i bus a lady at Terenure, Dublin, 

“When suffering from loss of appetite, 
indigestion, and a bad memory I attended a 
doctor who ordered me porridge, among other 
things. But nomi I be a refused to 
take. Instead, I tried Grape-Nuts with milk, 
and far preferred this palatable food to porridge. 

“J have been using Grape-Nuts now for the 
past twelve months with great success. I feel 
so much better; my memory is so vastly 
improved that this change has been noticed 
by everyone who knew me reviously. 
would not be without my packet of Grape- 
Nuts now for worlds. With a little cream or 
er Grape-Nuts makes a most delicious 
meal.” 

Name given by ence Co. Ltd. 68 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

When hot milk is poured over Grape-Nuts, 
this crisp food softens, and is then easily eaten 
even by those whose teeth are too defective toeat 
ae? a fool — ~ packet. The ae atarch 

u n partially pre-digested by 
oclentllic mechanical at sent manufacture, 
and, whether dry or soaked, is ready for imme- 
diate digestion when taken into the stomach. 
Contrast, in all round after-effects, this meal 
of Grape-Nuts soaked in hot milk with a meal 
of pono | facie 2 and note the difference. 
The resul strongly in favour of Grape- 
Nuts because—There’s a reason for Grape-N uts. 

Ever read the above letter? A xew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 


she gave me ears; and hump! 
ehe gave me puddings ; and NO lace 


‘1 
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Violent Headaches. 


RS. CLARA STUART, a well-known nurse, of 
130 Grosvenor Buildings, Manesty Street, Poplar, 
London, E., pays a striking tribute to the great merits 
of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. She suffered all the miseries of © 
a chronic victim of Bilioasness and disordered liver for years,’ 
and the genuine Chas. Forde’s has alone completely restored 
her health. Nurse Stuart said to a London reporter : “ I must 
have been ailing for five or six years. I began first with 
violent headaches, accompanied by wind on the stomach. 
Then I lost my appetite, and turned so bilious that the very 
sight of food afr me sick. Chronic indigestion followed, with 
extreme lassitude; in fact, I was so weak and ill that it was | 
a trouble for me to even dress myself. a 
“T felt that I wanted to be lying about the whole day long. I was 
naturally very low spirited, for the doctor I was under seemed un- 
able to make any improvement in my condition. At last my hus- 
band, who is » seaman, persuaded me to try Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans, which had greatly benefited a mate of his. I immediately 
got box of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans, and before I was half way 
through it I felt relief. My headache di red; I felt lees languid, and 
my appetite returned. So much better did I feel when the first box had 
been used that I eagerly continued the treatment. After the third box of 
Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans I was entirely relieved of the bilious feelings and 
the indigestion. My liver was put right, and I felt quite strong again. I 
found pleasure in doing work that had before been impossible, and my whole life seemed 
changed. I am perfectly cured—it is four years since I had a bilious attack. We are 
never without Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans in the house. I always recommend ag 


——————————————— 
WARNING The public are warned of the danger of deception arising 
from the existence of imitation or spurious bile made in 
TO THE * Chas. Forde’s” Bile Beans. Make sure you see the words 
the box label. Th 


PUBLIC. i? 


ChasFORDES | fiers 


BILE BEANS 


The story told by sufferers 


from asthma and bronchitis, who turn for relief to SCOTT'S 
Emulsion, is always a story of striking benefit. Mrs. H. Cox, 
52 Nelson Avenue, North end, Portsmouth, writes 6/6/08: 
“An attack of asthma and bronchitis left me with a 
most distressing cough. I found relief after the first dose 
of SCOTT’S Emulsion and was soon quite restored to 
health.” A trial of SCOTT'S Emulsion will convince you of 
its power to cure you, which other emulsions (which never 
have the strength of SCOTT'S) cannot do. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 


> je—enclose 3d. for are and mention this paper. A charming booklet for 
= Se nee wie tt. SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd. 10-11 Stonecatter Street, jon, E.C. 


Composed only of purest, simple Drugs. 
The most delicate in Health’ may use 
them in perfect confidence. , 


“THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING = 


them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
ef others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


their work re’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
periered en ae srepantien for ait cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Imparities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
trom which they are skilfully compounded ensare the most beneficial results. if = 
am troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, ifs little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeptessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham’s Pills at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Gold everywhere in boxes, price 1f1¥ (66 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


= — = 


They are emphatically the best Cough 
Remedy ever made. 


LOZENGES 


Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 4s. 13d. and 2s, 9d. each 


= 


My Christmas Number. 


You have no doubt been anticipating something good 
in this Christmas Number, and now it is in your 
hands I hope you are not disappointed. Looking 
through the pages, it is difficult to decide which 
is the most attractive feature. All, I think, have 
their merits, But I particularly want everyone 


to read the first instalment of Mr. Applin’s 
new serial story, “The Priest”; it is, 
in my opinion, the greatest work of the 


kind that has ever been written, but, as Mr. 
Applin says in his fore-word, it was a 
before I could bring myself to admit ite publica- 
tion. We have never in these pages dealt with 
politics or religion. We never shall deal with 
poiittos, nor, in @ controversial sense, with religion. 

ut Mr. Applin’s story does touch upon religious 
thought. It is so powerful and bold and clean, 
however, that no one can possibly take offence 
at it. The only tiny doubt which exists in my 
mind is whether this t of story is going to 
interest you. And so Mr. Applin and I agreed 
that, if, after reading the first few instalments, 
you write and say, “Stop this story. I don’t like 
it,’ your mandate shall be obeyed. 

And now, as regards the other features, I think 
nothing need be said, except that you will be glad 
to hear the new competition, Changelets, invented 
and produced only by this paper, is likely to prove 
as huge a success as were Limericke last year. 
There is always a little diffidence on the part of 
people to play a new game, the rules of which 
they know nothing about. At an evening party 
someone suggests a round game, which he alone 
amongst those present knows how to play. The 
Sevag receive his suggestion with scant enthusiasm ; 

ut, if he is convinced that the game is a good 
one, he will explain the rules, and in ten minutes 
everybody is saying they gover heard of such a 
jolly game before. So it is with competitions. 

ou are the guests, I am the person who suggests 
the new game. You say you don’t know the rules, 
and exhibit a certain amount of indifference. But 
once you know how to play the game you will join 
the ranks of those fortunate people amo whom 
even in this short time nearly has been dis- 
tributed. Turn now to the front page, and see 
for yourselves what a pleasant and, perhaps, profit- 
able game Changelets is. 


To Refine, or not to Refine, a Husband. 


RosEsup is a young lady who was brought up in a 
refined home. Her two elder sisters married gen- 
tlemen who are perfect as far as manners go, but 
not very successful in other ways. Rosesup her- 
self became the wife of a man who had not en- 
joyed the advantages of a good education in his 

outh, but who had made his way in the world 
y his native talent. “In a very big sonse, I 
have reason to be grateful,’’? confesses Rosesup, 
“for my husband has given me a much better 
home than either of my sisters ss, and, in 
fact, both my brothers-in-law have frequently 
asked my husband to help them. But they sneer 
at him because of his speech and manners, and I 
must confess that I often wish these were different. 
I want to be proud of my husband; yet I hesitate 
to say anything to him, lest he should imagine 
that I was criticising for the sake of criticising 
or running him down.” You might talk 
nicely to your husband without seeming to run 
him down, and probably he would be grateful to 
you for trying to help him. But, remember, that 
if a man is a gentleman under his skin, it is not 
worth while to make him miserable trying to polish 
him externally. As for your brothers-in-law, if 
they ask for another man’s help, and then sneer 
at him, I think their own manners stand in urgent 
need of improvement. 


The Record “Man of Death.” 


Hrez is a historical question: V. 8. P. pro- 
pounds a query of a rather gruesome but de- 
cidedly laconic nature: “What single man in all 
history was answerable for the most number of 
deaths?”_———_—_I_ suppose you mean what 
great conqueror immol the largest number of 
victims on the altar of his ambition, V. 8. P. 
Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon, 
all three did a good deal in the death-dealing line. 
But their exploits in this direction were thrown 
into the shade by the deeds of Jenghiz Khan. He 
was the son of a petty Mongolian chief, born in 
the year 1162. He conquered the greater part 
of Asia and China, and, not content with slaying 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose let 
or whose suggestion for a title is 
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soldiers, put women and children to the sword on 
the slightest pretext. From first to last he was re- 
sponsible for the deaths of over 5,000,000 human 
beings. Even when he was dead, as his armed 
horde carried his body to the grave, they killod 
everyone they met on the way, so that the tidings 
of his death should not become known before his 
son, Oghotaix, was firmly seated on his throne. 


Stick no Bills! 


Paste is a bill-sticker, and some enemies have been 
outraging his feelings by telling him that his pro- 
fession is not a high-class one. Paste, on the 
contrary, contends that it is as ancient as any 
trade. Bill-stickers were an honoured 
craft in the Middle-Ages, and discoveries made in 
the buried ruins of Pompeii have demonstrated that 
they plied their calling 2,000 years ago. If they 
did not actually “stick” bills in ancient Babylon, 
they at least set up bricks, on which public notices 
had been lettered, in conspicuous places. _ Bill- 
stickers also placarded the cities of the Nile in 
the days of the Pharaohs. 


long time | When it is no Good Trying Again, 


I cannot say that I quite agree with Lasr CHANcE. 
“I don’t think I could be called a coward,’’ he 
declares. “I have met with many failures in my 
life, and hitherto, after each failure, I have always 
tried again. But now I am getting on for forty, 
and I have not scored a real success in all my 
life. It’s been all missed chances or chances not 
made the best of. And now I am wondering if it 
is worth while for me to try any more. A. cat 
has only got nine lives; is it not possible that 
fortune gives cach man only so many chances of 
winning success, and that, after a certain number 
of failures, he hag used up all his chances, and has 
not got one left ?”___—Coertainl ,» when 
everything goes wrong, time after time, it makes 
one feel inclined to be despondent. But it is onl: 
those who thoroughly lose heart and abandon fait 
in themselves who have no chance left. It is far 
too early to begin to call oneself a hopeless failure 
when “getting on for forty.”” Plenty of men have 
done big this when much older than that. Marl- 
borough, perhaps Britain’s cer general, did 
not command an army until his hair was turning 
white; and J. H. Shorthouse, the author of “John 
oa cgay was fifty before he induced a publisher 
to bring out one of his novels. 


They Tried Their Hands at “Changelets.” 


“Possisty, I shall never win a prize in your 
‘Changelets’ Competition,” writes R. 8. W. 
“But I shall always be grateful to you for starting 
them. Another man and I had been life-long 
friends—we went to school together. But we had 
a@ quarrel over something which didn’t matter 
much, after all, if it had not been for the things 
we said to each other. For months we were 
estranged. We both lived in the same suburb, 
and journeyed up to the City by the same train 
every morning—sometimes in the same carria 
but we never spoke to each other. Last Bridsy, 
however, I had my copy of P.W. with me. I sat 
in one corner; and there, in the opposite corner, 
sat my one-time friend, with his copy of P.W. 
For a time we pretended not be aware of one 
another’s existence. But we both tried our hands 
at ‘Changelets,’ working with pencils. We must 
have looked a pair of queer old fogies as we 
scrawled and chuckled. At last I worked the sen- 
tence into something that struck me as so funny 
that I burst into a roar of laughter. At once my 
‘enemy’ jumped up, and shouted: ‘What have you 
made of it, Tom?’ First time we had spoken for 
months, mind, you, and the next moment we were 
good friends again.’”’——————There! That 
shows what “Changelets” can do. They make you 
feel cheerful and good-natured, and banish all hard 
thoughts. And they offer you an opportunity of 
winning a handsome prize. 


Once a Peer, Always a Peer. 

“Wuat would happen supposing a man succeeded to 
a title of nobility, sat in the House of Lords for 
ears, and then a claimant proved that he had a 
ter right to the title?” asks Desrerr. “I 
maintain that the original holder of the title would 
at once become a commoner. A friend of mine 
declares that he would not. But, surely, this must 
be a mistake, as there could not be two holders of 
the same title in the Lords at once!”. 
Your friend is right. Thé law is, once a peer, 
always ao parr unless attainted for crime. Befcre 
he can take his seat in the House of Lords a new 
peer must receive a writ of summons, calling him 
there, and must sign the rs’ roll. Once these 
formalities have been complied with he is a peer, 
and no new claimant, however good his title, could 
rob him of his dignity. All that could be done 
would be to either summon the claimant to the 
Mouse of Lords under the same title as his rival, 
and thus have two Richmonds in the field, or else 
persuade him to consent to the creation of an 

entirely new peerage in his favour. 


used. 
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TO NOVELISTS. 


£200 Offered for a Story. 


No other paper of its kind has earned a greater 
reputation for the excellence of its serial stories 
than Pears:n'’s Weekly. And stories of the kind 
which Pearson's gives its readers are not found 
without a good deal of anxious snaroliing. 

We have, therefore, decided to offer a prize of 
£200 for the best serial story received by us under 
the following conditions : 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, 
and the period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of 
the novel considered by us to be the best. We 
reserve to ourselves the right to purchase any of the 
other stories at our usual rates of remuneration, and 
all stories must be submitted under this condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper only, should be addressed to the 
Fiction Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.O., and should be marked 
“ £200 Story” on the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss 
or non-delivery of MSS., but where stamps to cover 
postage are inclosed every endeavour will be made to 
assure their safe return in the event of their proving 
unsuitable, 


Good News. 


Now for a piece of news. I just hear that the 
December number of the Novet Macazine contains 
the opening chapters of Conan Doyle’s great story, 
“The Mystery of Cloomber.’’ Conan Doyle’s name 
is a name to conjure with, and this story is one 
of his best. Let me recommend you all to get 
the December Nove Macazine to-day, and start 
reading it. : 


Before Tea. 


“Tea cannot have been known in this country very 
long,” says Bonga, “since it was an expensive 
novelty in the days of Dr. Johnson. What did 
people drink in England before tea was brought 
amongst us?”—————They drank beer, Bonga. 
They had beer for breakfast, beer for dinner, beer 
for supper. In the days of Queen Elizabeth the 
dainty maids of honour enjoyed a breakfast con- 
sisting of roast beef and tankards of ale of s 
strength calculated to knock the stoutest toper of 
to-day completely off his balance. 


Over Familiarity or Sea-boots ? 


T. A. H. writes to say that he does not altogether 
agree with the opinion I hazarded the other week 

®as ta why so many fishermen never learn to swim. 
I su it might be because a_ life-long 
familiarity with the sea might make them in- 
different to ite dangers. But T. A. H. says: 
“Fishermen in Lancashire and Yorkshire, at Yar- 
mouth, and on the South Coast, have assured me 
that they-do not learn to swim because, in the 
event of their being wrecked in a rough sea, their 
heavy sea-boots and oilskins would inevitably sink 
them, and if they were strong swimmers this would 
only prolong their agony.”—_————-I_ quite 
accept your word for the fact, T. A. H. For all 
that, however, I cannot say I am convinced that 
the reason is a good one. Surely, there would be 
a chance‘of kicking off the sea-bootse, and discard- 
ing the oilskins in many storms; and it certainly 
strikes me as poor policy to deliberately refuse to 
acquire a possible means of saving one’s life just 
because of the chance that it might be useless when 
the time of danger came. 


Can a Sweep Become Lord Chancellor ? 
A rerenp of Law stated in his hearing that the 


King had a right to appoint any man he pleased 
to the office of Lord High Chancellor, end could 
elevate a sweep to the Woolsack if he saw fit. Law 


does not believe this, and holds the opinion tha 
only a lawyer is qualified to hold the highest ost 
in the legal firmament.—————Logically, you 
are right, and you are equally right as 
far as custom goes, Law. ub it is nob 
a fundamental article of the constitution that 
a man must necessarily be a judge or even 8 
barrister before he can be made Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Shaftesbury never studied law nor practised, 
but he was Lord Chancellor under Charles II. But 
it has become the rule that only a man of law 
is to be thought of when the selection of a new 
Lord Chancellor is being debated. Yet nobody 
could interfere if the King chose'to appoint your 
friend’s hypothetical sweep, though a great many 
people would make a fuss. 


—_——_—_— 
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Buohunan, B74 Liverpool Rd, Birkcsie, Southport. 
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Cahill-lart. Mrs., 203) Friern Rd., East: Dulwich, - 
Campbell, BL F.. 113 Sunderland St., Moughton-lesypo.cz, Durham. 


CHANGELETS. 


(Continued from Page One.) 


Acarn we have to thank many readers of Pearson's Weekly 

r the very appreciative letters they havesent uz in regard 

CHANGBLBTS, 

For example, a Croydon reader writes: 

+ [ mutat congratulate you on devising such an interesting 
mpetitioa. It is great fun doing it, and I am sure it will 
oa big success.” 

“ Just a word in praise of dear old P.!’. Always to the 

re in competitions,” writes another correspondent. “ I 
in trying very hard at Cuanaguers this week, and I have 
und them very amusing.” 

I am pleased with your CHANGELET3 competitions,” is 
-e tribute of a Faversham render, “ and I am so convinced 

your honesty and fairness and that merit only is 
msidered that I have ente:e! the competition with 
ieasure.” 

‘Theze correspondents and others show by their letters 

at they have found Cuanae ers to be what we claim for 

ir new contests, an enjoyable and amusing recreation 

» the home in which everyone may take part. 

ff you have not yet tried CHaNncevers, try this week's 

petition. You may not only shara the fun, you muy 
articipate in the prize-money as well. 

Kelow you will find the resu't of Competition No. 5, and 
ou will agree that the winning attempts are among the 
vest that have yet been published in the present series of 
ompetitions. 

The original paragraph was: 


ONE MAN MAY LEAD A HORSE TO THE WATER, 
BUT TWENTY MEN CANNOT MAKée HIM DRINK, 


‘Phe firat prize of £5) has been awarded to 
SYDNEY SHADDOCH, 


35, Alexandra Road, 


Plymouth, 
‘or the following rendering : 


ONE cijar MAY LEAD A youth TO THE conclusion that 
tTWENry do:lors CANNOT MAKE HIM recover. 


The second prize of £25 has been awarded ta 


Mrs. RIVERS, 
28, Hursley, 
near Winch?2ster, Hants, 


whose re:daring was as follows: : 


Ons MAN did LEAD A HoRSB by Tite lad, BUT 
TWENTY do-lors CANNOT rousc HIM role. 


Ilere are some other good Changelets sent in : 
One wasp may lead a man to flee hurriedly where 
twenty men cannot make him bud,c. 
One referce may divillow a goal to the favonrii-s, 
but twenty men cannot recognise him afterwards. 
One Ulow may lead a man to see stars, but tweaty 
dluws cannot make him astrologer. 
American girls may lead a lord over the water, but 
twenty »allions cannot make him Larder. 
One bewuly may lead a crowl to the mistletoe, but 
twenty men cannos kiss her sinunltancously. 
Ore min may lead a horse with no spirit, but 
twenty men cannot motor without spirit, 


Ove man may be a general to the Kiay, bat tweaty 
“ obs” caunot make a sovereig:. 


—__> $= —_—_ 


75 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 21 EACH. 


Seventy-Five Consolation Prizes of £1 each have 
been awarded to the following: 


Adams, J. G.. UM. Customs, Glaszow. 
Aelbery, P., Viyiurg, Douglas, OM." 
Baushaw. fh. 6 Headinely Rei, Handsworth, Bham. 


Baiaton. Mes. Fo OW. £03 Grabain Ra, Hackney, 
Beattie, 8. A.. Nileronach, Cookstown, co, Tyrone. . 
Vedeail, Miss Mob. Low Tom Cott Gee Cross, Hyde, Miter. 


Tell, AL, Royal Norwich Golf Club, Hetiesdon, Norah. 
Buostuk, S. E., i2 Fairfieid Ree, Ednontun. 


Our Beauty Contest. 


NAMES OF LEADING COMPETITORS. 


No. om Name of Candidate. Town, Division. ma: on Na:no 07 Candidate, Town. Dis n 
List. 8. 
1 Miss Mapce Syxrs « «  « Ribston, Yorks - - 4 26 MissEveryn Desa- © + © London » 8 + I} 
2 Miss Littan GOULDEN - : « Coventry - . - 7 27 Miss Lavra Roberts) « « ¢ Londoa . ) 
3 Miss Firossin ANNETTA Penny + Leicester + + - 6 28 MissGertie MittaR  +C- » Tondon = 8 8 1 
4 MissGeriiz Murray - - - London » «= + 10 29 Laly DrsporovGH - : + «+ Maideuheal- —- - 8 
5 Mass Sysi, May Biiaur- : - Helston = 8 2 8 30 Miss Marir STUDHOLME . + Loudon oe so tt 
6 Mrs. Dorotny VauGHan-Roverice Brighton - . - 8 31 Miss Liry Evsic - : : London - 1) 
7 Mis; Daisiz Barton - - - London - - 10 22 Miss Kate Swans - - - + Isleworth = « . - 
8 Miss ALIcE Maup Botton + + Marlborough - + 8 33 MissGiapys M.Hatn + (+ + Stafford ey 
9 Mrs. F.C. AraerTon - + + London - + + 10 Rt Miss MactzLuorp- « + +, Loudon es 8 2 lo 
10 Miss MagieE Leonnuanrp - «+ «+ Urmston, Manuchester- 5 35 MissMapta Trptrarr 2 + +, Nessboro” ¢ + +. + 
11 MissMarrAuitan - + -— =~ Glasgow - + + 2 36 MissNenp Emerstp + - + Holl - + = 4 
12 MissOuive Purcent + + + Newcastle -. - - 3 37 MissSteruaGro3sst = - «+ Manchester - + + 95 
13 MissMittm Hrtton »*© + = London » + +© 10 88 Miss ANNIE P. Fotry + «¢ Dablin - + - 2 
14 Miss Nas GEMMELL e « e Aberdeen + + - 1 89 Miss Arice Hicuam » « - Manchester - - + 5 
15 Mrs, A.STewaRT += « . e Broughty Ferry, N.B. 1 40 Miss Hoxter - . ee - London - - e Pa @) 
16 Miss Mapce TEMPLE + > + London - - 10 41 Miss Everyn Miitanp - . + London - a 10 
17 Miss Dotty McCatta + . « London - - 10 42 Miss Errit KEnpricxk - . - Blofield, Norfo'k - ” 
18 MissZema Dane - - °¢ e London > ee + 10 43 Mics May pre Souza « -  « Loxrdou - 10 
19 Mise BLopwen PALETHORTrE - - Birmingham- «© + 7 44 Miss Topsy SinpEN - «© « Longon- + * 10 
20: Miss Rusy E. 8S. Mircuery - Maidstone - +» «+ 8 45 MissCoraDrane + + >  » Lowlon- soe 19 
21 Miss Lottie Sagseant - . + London- - © + 10 46 Miss Frovence SuivH30n ++ Leeds - . 2 + 4 
23 Miss WintrreD.BaKkER - . + Liverpool - » «© §& 47 Mics Mantzj Groner - « - Loulou: oe « 9 
23 Miss ANNIE BRADDAN - . + Isle of Man- . » 8 48 Miss Lintan BraituwalteE - + Lonlou- . . 10 
24 Miss ELLALine TERRISS ° + London- + + «© 10 49 Miss ALEXANDRA DaGMaR + Rimningbam- 6 + 7 
25 Miss Beiis Scos.s « © «© Coleford - » « 7 50 Miss Spexceg-Brunton + « London- + + » 10 
Neen ee ae | 
“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY The full Conditions 
CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 13. — 
I wish to place a vote to the credit of BEAUTY CONTEST 
; ° “ 
appeared in Pear- 
son’s Weekly,” dated 
November 26ih, and 
‘ Devision...... ee A Siivenneiioupasioeeeeniabne ‘ll . . weak 
You will find a coupon every week in ‘* Pearson's Weekly.” All-coupons must wi PRe gas: 
j be sent to Beauty Dept.," Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..Strand, London, W.C. Reforms the elses. of 
{ This coupon No. 13 must be at ‘ Pearson's Weekly ” Offices not later than ose 
{ cee ae the contest. 
Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


a 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. | DECEMBER 4909. JANUARY. 


Christoras Day December 25.|% 6132027 | B 310 17 34 3! 
Bexziag.Day . December 26. bY ‘ is as ea | Lt 4 bk ia 3 
Good Friday . : April9th. [Ww 9 10.23 39! W 013 20.37 
Easter Mooday . April 12ti. : 310 " 24 31! z ; H “4 a = 

> . tn 38 25 3 22 
Whitsun Mecdsy , May 31st. § ‘ Pa a8 \s isu 


Bank Holiday - August 2nd. 


FEBRUARY. | 


Castie, TP. Po. Victoria Sq., Worksop. 

Crawshaw, Miss J. J., Dearne View, Barns ey. 

Cusack, J., Somerset House, Ringaskiddy. co. Cork, 

Davics, A., West Heath, Farnboro’, Hants 

Dennis, A. W.. 29 Meyrick Cres, Colchester, 

Dodds, J., 41 Shiells Ra, Neweastle-on-Ty ve 

Down, H., 200 York Rd., New Cut, Bristol, 

Dyer, Miss L. F., 52 Burghley Rd., Hizheete Rd, NW. 
Fason, Miss, 4 Grosvenor St., Brighton, Su-sex. 

Elkins, S., 1 Gordon Rd., Wideombe, Bath 

Ellis, G@., 2 Tadman St., Hessle Rd, Hull, 

Fawcett, A. H., 10 Fairfield Rd@., Stockton Hth., War: ington. 
Fisk, J., Sizenell, Leiston, Suffolk. 

Flattely, T., 24 Vespan Kd... Shepherd's Bush. 

Fraser, R.. 57 Canuten St., Belfast 
Freeman, A., Breezy Bank, Carew Rd, T 
Gale, B. R., 13 Clarence Rad, Gunnersbur 
Goldsbury, Miss F., 50 Aberdeen Park, | 
Gregory, W. K.. 3 Bournemouth Ra., Fi. 
Gunning, Mrs. M., 26 New Cross Kd., S.! 
Hammond, F. J , 20 Hatfield Rd., Watford Her‘s, 
Harris, R. F, 32 Station Rd., New Southgate, N 
Harrison, W., Devon Villa, Grays, Essex, 
Hart, R. J, 3 Fen Court, Fenchurch st.. EC 

Hill, €., 15 Danby St., Copleston Rd, Pec\hiam. 
Hill, G. N., 31 South Parade, Gainsboroush. 
Holman, Mrs. A., 5 Cambridge Terr., Torpoint. Dev 
Hushes, E., 15 Portland Grove, Fallowfield, M ter. 
lronman, J. E., 20 B, Peabody Bldgs., Kussell sq.. WoC. 
trons, O, G., 20 Lancaster Rd., Forest Gate, Bs-«.. 

Kelly, Mrs, Beech Knowe, Avenue Rd, Withar. 

Lister, W. E., 43 King's Rd., Doncaster. 

Lloyd, D, The Magazine Syndicate, Southport, Lanes. 
Mably, A., Ranelagh Rd, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
McGregor, A., 150 Cambridge Drive, Kelvinside, Glass... 
Mapstone. Miss P. A. 53 Hich St, Birminghan. 
Marshall, F., Junior Carlton CInb (staff), Pall Mall, W. 

7 Kingswood Rd., Moseley, B ham 

8 Kifindale Rd. Werne Hill. 

Meek, Miss K. 26 Oswald Terr., Newport Rd, Middlebury’. 
Merron, Miss M., Stirling Place, Leunvatew ao. 

Mills, E. E., 24 Arundel Rd. Brighton. 

Morgan, J. FL., Holton Rad. Boys School, Barry, Clam. 
Nelan-Simpson, O., Kentisbury, N. Devon. 

Peddle, G. W., 11 Southey St., Penge. 

Price, A. W., 211 Hawkins Lane, Burton-on-Trent. 

Rowden, ©. F., Wyear, Bedale, Yks. 

xanders, H. W., 200 Union St., Plymouth. 

Sims, J. W., 1_ Mill St., Newport, Mon. 

Smith, E._R., Melbourn Rd., Royston, Herts. 

Stewart, D., 11 Ladysmith Terr.. Gray St.. Perth. 
Tilden-Smith, C., 8 Richmond Terr., Whitehalb 8.\W. 
Tingay, B., 14 Lowson St., Stillington, Durham. 7 
‘oma, Mrs, M., Litehett Villa, Pelfhurst Rd., Ryde, 1.W. 
Vendys, P., 204 Abert Rd.. Handsworth, B'ham. 

Welder, F. W., “ The Lodge,” Heavitree Pk.. Exeter. 
Whitlock, T. G., The Lodge, Haughton all. Shifnal, Saicp 
Wilson, Miss 4.. 48 Montrose Terr., Edinburgh. 

Wilson, P., 221 Lumley St., Grangemouth. 

Winder, W., 2 Richmond Ave., Bognor, Sucsex. 

Wood, G., 9 Dodsworth Court, Trinity St., Leeds, 

Yardley, M., 55 Castkton Rd., Goodmayes, Essex. 


-a’ 


port, 


Massey, Miss 
Meadley, TW 


ja” This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling 2s a passenger in 
any part of Great Eritain or Ireland. 


GYER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. | - 


We pay «74 vumber of claims in respect of 
each cceroent—not the first claim only. 


Foo a VAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£13) CYCLING 

501 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


Ths Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £1,000 cach wot tor one only. £2,000 (specially 
wugrantced by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Su tu 44 Moorgate Street, London, EC). to wlien 
‘s of claim, under the toa collditions, must be sent 
vitiun 6even days to the anove . 


will be pad by the above Corporation to the legal 
a i 
%1,000 


reproe-eentative of any person killed by an act. 
dent tn Great Britany oor Treliand to the posseues se 
train oda Wheeh the decesoed was travelling as a 


passeuger (including post oiltee servants in re Wan serting var 

au Whe, at the tig of saci aecideut, bacd ci bis, or ber possess. oc, 
the Desurince Coapon oun teis pase, ar the paper ia which ators 
ahouts, or ber, Geuah es canctere, weitten aa dak or pen, on the 
spores provided att ie Ptos paper teay be icht at tis, or hes, 


plaice of ubude. so feug as the conpon is signed, 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said) sum shall be paid to the 'esal 


representative of such person qajured, should death result) trot 
such aeemtent within three culeodar qiowths thereatter, and thet 
notice of the accident be given within tree days of nik oecatrein e 

the event of a person, nob being ao rauwav 


on duty, mer a surcide, Dor engaced ino win 


act, having the current: number of lease 
feehiy on him. or her, at the time ot twins 
by a serathway accident in the United Wingde 
n not by unr accent to avy train to omhiul t 
e, may be liareiliqg as aowm or, the lesol repre. 


or s wt 
cutative of the deceased will receive the sai of ONE WHEN DERE 
POUNDS, wheliter the coupon be sigued oor not. provided: noos 
ineevery case be given to Pwr Ocean Acctoest asp Guanasiee te 
forasiox, Liniieo, 30 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, b C.. w 
Se devs from the occurrence of the acculent. 

Cre Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative of 
any exechst who meets tus death by accident white actnaily riding 
acvcle, provided Chat deceased at the time of such acerdent hicd 
tmobis, or ber, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or 
the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written 
in juk oor pencil, on the space provided at the foot, amd that death 
cacurred within tweniy-four hours thereafter, and that notice wis 
riven of such accnent to the said Corporation at above addr 


a 


within three days cf its occurrence. This paper may be !cft ot 
his. or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is sicied 
The above conditions are the essence of the contract 
Thos insuranee holds good for the current week Gf wsue ont, and 
eutitles the boulder to the benefit’ of. and is subeeet to. the eon. 
sitions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Conipany, 
< “ 


Limited, Act. Risks Nes. 2 and 3. 


Vhe Poreboase of thes Pubuestion ts aduutted fo be the payment 
of a Jr insaoumder Seet 33 of the Net. A Print of the fet can 
be Fern the ofttee of Ghis Journal, ar at the said Corporation 
No perscu coe veeOver ou yore than one Coupon Insurance-Ticket 
ol tas poet coum reepeet of the same risk. 
Soe 1% Nho ohve duly paid a twelve.months’ snbscrivtica = 
for PLAT29 ‘3S WEEKLY in advance to their newsagent. >> 


hey, need not, during the voriod govered by their 
“400 rn the cceunon, or carry tao paper On thotr person 
s racovaary to forward the newsarvent'sa reensint to tay 
of t14 paner, Aenrietta Street, London, W.C., and a 
will bo sent tn »xchauge. 


Si-noture.. 


ae i 
» Cocembe: 0 "ole. 4 


Avalistlo Gon Gacw., Taussdie, Dessaw -e 
uci cr dnigit, Frida, 


amare . PEARSON’S . WEEKLY. ee ree Ween 
—_———————————————————————————— oor 


gototstonobstototstototstorobotoe S&S 1 CE) ae 


CVA 
RLS. . 


BdBORSRSeSeSeshseseseeges 


THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 
This is a fair and square proposition, by which, for an investmen’ of 1/14, you not only get your money’s worth in one of 
the best medicines in the world, but you also have an opportunity of earning either the big prize of £100, or one of the 


numerous One Guinea prizes, for the best genuine testimonial. Spelling, grammar, and writing do not count, and you 
have as good a chance as any other man or woman to win the prize. 


R. GARDNER'S PINK TABLET: 


=, meoesgoeseoeseseoESEoSE 


Enclosed please find P.O.Q. 1/14, for which send me at once a box of Dr. GARDNER’S PINK TABLETS, 
post free, with particulars of competition. - 


Name 
Address in full 


If you want the large size box send 2/9. 
erer VaYea 


BEGESCESUEDSLSASRSES USES GEES USESAEUE SEZ SaasusasgcasEsaeasacas genous esas roeeseeoaoaoasa@aoassseseoessoossaeCaoaoeS:. 
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Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 
| So! and by ae 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 


The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
The Original Firm. 
PURE | 
is always a welcome resource to those istrnaitte for . the cbnitand a: beatin of te family. It 
ag contains the ingredients required in the food taken by tikseing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, Old 


Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals, 
| &c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


‘ - *_N.B.—Insist on having Fry's and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 


— 


